Report pans 
Pentagon 
press pool 
(See page 11) 


The military 
views the 
press pool 
(See page 13) 


Making it 
hard to 

get records 
(See page 16) 


SECOND CLASS P.O. ENTRY 


They Got Congress Interested. 


A three-month investigation of the Minority Business Development Agency in 
California by Chronicle reporter Dawn Garcia and projects editor Judy Miller uncovered 
a shocking record of fraud and failure. 

For more than 20 years, the federal agency had not only wasted taxpayers’ dollars, 
but had also failed to achieve its main goal: fostering minority ownership of businesses. 

Garcia’s and Miller’s research revealed case after case of mismanagement and 
abuse. Government contractors faked their involvement in loans and contracts and spent 
government money on luxury items such as Cadillacs and private club memberships. 

Their reporting didn’t stop there. They looked into possible solutions - and explored 
the impact of the MBDA’s failure on the nation’s economy and social fabric. 

As a result of their articles, members of Congress have requested an investigation of 
the MBDA by the General Accounting Office. 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Great people make a great paper. 
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On October 11, 1989, the Los Angeles Times 
F() Ri MV AT introduced major format innovations designed 
to make the paper more accessible to more 
readers. The response has been overwhelming. 
A recent survey revealed: 
MORE AWARENESS 
DELIVERS 43% of all area adults. ..and 70% of Times 


subscribers. . .are aware of the format changes 
Ny () RE in The Times. 


MORE SATISFACTION 

86% of Times readers who are aware of the 
changes are just as, or more, satisfied with 
The Times. 


MORE PAGES, SECTIONS READ 

90% of Times readers who are aware of the 
changes read as much, or more, of the paper. 
43% now read sections they may previously 
have missed. 


Today’s Times. It’s not just faster. . . it’s better. 


=>The new faster-format 


Sos Anaeles Times 


Source: “Fast Format Survey,’ Los Angeles Times Marketing Research Department, December 1989. 

















GMA 


Integrated Inserting Systems 


The Latest Technology for Daily and Sunday Inserting 


GMA — the leader in 
engineering and technical 
innovation for newspaper 
mailrooms — has developed 
the latest, state-of-the-art 
production system for on-line 
inserting of your daily or 
Sunday newspaper...at press 
speeds. 


This high-speed inserting 
system integrates several 
patented GMA-designed 
products to provide a highly 
flexible and cost-effective 
system for small, medium- 
sized and large metropolitan 
dailies. 


Individual jackets up to 160 
broadsheet pages are 
conveyed directly from the 
press to the pocket of the High 


Corporate Headquarters and Sales 

11 Main Street, Southborough, MA 01772 
Tel. 508-481-8562 

FAX 508-485-2060 


Speed SLS-1000® inserter, 
utilizing GMA’s high quality, 
advanced design NEWS- 
GRIP ™ Single Gripper 
Conveyor and the high 
performance PRESS-TO- 
POCKET ™ (PTP) Inserting 
System. GMA’s AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER LOADER (AF 100) 
further enhances the system 
with high-speed feeding of 
pre-printed inserts into the 
main jacket. 


As a primary. example of 
engineering and technical 
leadership, GMA has 


\Y 
the Way 
PTL (41) 
<Gma> 


INTEGRATED INSERTING SYSTEMS 


introduced the LINE 
STORAGE SYSTEM ™ as a 
valuable option for Integrated 
Inserting Systems, providing 
pre-printed insert storage and 
retrieval, and automatic 
buffering capability. 


The High Speed SLS-1000® 
inserter, which is the foun- 
dation of GMA’s Integrated 
Inserting Systems, has been 
installed in over 300 news- 
papers in the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Australia. 


For the answer to your 
growing daily and Sunday 
inserting requirements, 
contact GMA — the leader in 
technical innovation for 
today’s changing newspaper 
mailroom. 


Manufacturing and Engineering 

2980 Avenue B, Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Tel. 215-694-9494 

FAX 215-694-0776 




















We don’t 


usually settle 


of anything, 


but on 
Feb. 18 
we made 


Half A Million 


St Petersburg Times 
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APRIL 
1-3—Central States Circulation Managers Association, Annual Confer- 
ence, Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis. 
2-3—1990 Glennan Journalism Lecture Series, Old Dominion University, 
Norfolk. 
3—The Newspaper Features Council inc., Directors Meeting, J.W. Mar- 
riott Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
3-6—American Society of Newspaper Editors, Convention, J.W. Marriott 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
4-6—Suburban Newspapers of America, Advertising Conference, Shera- 
ton Centre, Toronto. 
5—Vermont Press Association, Winter Meeting, Montpelier Hotel, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
6-8—Ohio News Photographers Association, Annual Convention, Hilton 
East, Columbus. 
13-14—National Association of Hispanic Journalists Conference & Expo; Job 
Fair; San Francisco. 
21—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Spring Conference, 
Baton Rouge. 
21—“Press Problems of the '90s: A Project Watchdog Debate,” Co-spon- 
sored by D.C. Chapter SPJ and the National Press Foundation; 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C. 
20-22—Foundation of American Communications, Urban Poverty in the 
1990s, Los Angeles Midtown Hilton. 
21-22—Pictures of the Year Weekend, University of Missouri-Columbia. 
21-22—lllinois Press Photographers Association, Pictures of the Year Judg- 
ing and Education Seminar, Columbia College, Chicago. 
22-25—Newspaper Research Council, Pier 66 Hotel, Fort Lauderdale. 
22-25—inter-State Circulation Managers Association, Spring Conference, 
Vista International Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
22-27—Knight Center for Specialized Journalism, America by the Numbers, 
University of Maryland, College of Journalism, College Park. 
23-25—American Newspaper Publishers Association, Convention, Century 
Plaza, Los Angeles. 
25—Sigma Delta Chi Conference, Keeping Secrets: Justice on Trial, 
Sponsored by the national SPJ and the Association of Trial Lawyers 
of America, Westin Hotel. 
27—Maine Press Association, Spring Conferences, Bangor Motor Inn 
Banquet and Conference Center. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


APRIL 
4—NENA/INFE Newsprint Planning and Control Seminar, Lawrence 
(Mass.) Eagle-Tribune Plant, North Andover. 
6-7—Region 6, SPJ, Panels and Workshops, Reverse News Conference; 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. Also, Region 9, Covering the Outra- 
geous, Warwick Hotel, Denver. 
7—Photojournalism Seminar and Banquet, In honor of Dr. John Ahl- 
hauser’s Retirement, Indiana University, School of Journalism, 
Bloomington. 
10-11—NENA, Annual Credit & Collections Workshop, Mystic Hilton, Mystic, 
Conn. 
12-13—Gannett Center for Media Studies, Technology Studies Seminar, 
“Newsroom Technology: The Next Generation;” Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
12-13—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Classified Telephone Sales, PNPA 
Press Center, Harrisburg. 
14-18—American Press Institute, Sports Editors, Toronto. 
19-20—Inland Press Foundation/Association—Editorial Page Seminar, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 
20—PNPA Foundation, Pennsylvania Press Institute, Solving Postal 
Problems for Weeklies, Harrisburg, Pa. 
21-22—Pennsyivania Press Photographers Association, Convention and 
Pictures of the Year Competition, Hazelton, Pa. 
22-5/4—American Press Institute, Executive Editors/Managing Editors/Man- 
aging Editors (over 75,000 circulation), Reston, Va. 
26-27—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Circulation Seminar, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 
29-5/2—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Spcrts Writing, Austin, Texas. 
29-5/4—American Press Institute, Advertising Executives (over 75,000 circu- 
lation), Reston, Va. 
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Julie Vorman: 
PN ateielamiozse eek oseule one) ablicasy 


“My approach to covering news 
is basic—get it right the first time. 
Accuracy, speed, and quality are 
the most important things for 
reporters at Reuters.” 

Veteran correspondent Julie 
Vorman is the newly appointed 
Reuter Bureau Chief for Florida 
and the Caribbean. Her precision 
and drive bring a keen perspective 
to the reporting from this area. 

“Reuters recognizes the grow- 
ing importance of the Caribbean 
region to North America: there 
are drug trans-shipments and 
money laundering activities; elec- 
tions scheduled in the Dominican 
Republic and in Haiti; changing 
trade issues—its much more than 
tourism. 

“In Florida, besides the Noriega 
trial, many important news items 
will be coming from Miami. The 
financial problems of major indus- 
tries, the Cuban exile community 
versus Castro, and more space 
shuttle launches will be some of the 
top stories.” 

Julie Vorman is an example of 
the Reuter standard of excellence in 
news reporting: the talent, depth, 
and responsibility that our sub- 
scribers in North America depend 
on. And when Julie writes a story, 
she knows her audience. 

“Whenever I’m writing a story, I 
write as if it were going to be read 
by my neighbors in lowa, where I 
grew up. If they're talking about 
my story when they get together at 
the local coffee shop, I’ve done my 
job.” 

For more information about 
Reuter news services, call (212) 
603-3576. And put all of the Reuter 
journalists to work for you. 


Julie A. Vorman interviews Prime Minister John Compton of St. Lucia at Sam Lord’ Castle, Barbados 


The First Name 
In News. ae 
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Editorial workshop 





By Roy H. Copperud 


Upside down No. 693 


“Also moving up to the first unit was sophomore end 
George Thomas.” This sentence illustrates a habit to 
which newswriters are addicted: placing the subject after 
the verb instead of before it. The grammarian would call it 
inversion. I call it standing the sentence on its head. Why 
not, instead of the arrangement in the example, make it 
“George Thomas, sophomore end, also moved up to the 
first unit’? Well, it’s like this. Reporters are often uneasy 
about a succession of subject-verb, subject-verb sen- 
tences as probably monotonous, and cast about for some 
variation. 

The variation they come up with is inversion — verb- 
subject — but inversion becomes as tiresome as any other 
device that is noticeably repeated. Thus it fails its purpose 
when one form of monotony is succeeded by another. 

This is not to suggest that inversion is an error but, 
rather, that like any other mannerism that is overdone, it 
becomes objectionable. Occasional inversion is found in 
the best writing, but only occasionally and not obtru- 
sively. Fowler called the abuse of it one of the most 
repellent vices of modern writing. 

“Offering support to the idea are many black law profes- 
sors.” Inverted sentences can be an imposition on the 
reader, depending on their length. Long ones, like the one 
just cited, compel the reader to take the sentence apart and 
reassemble it — an unacceptable task. The decision on 
whether too much inversion is being practiced, and 
whether it is being done with too long sentences, should be 
made by the writer. All that can be done here is to alert him 
to the danger. 


* * * 


“Imagine a Democratic candidate who was sued for 
failing to stand up for civil rights?” Why the question 
mark? This is an imperative sentence; i.e., the reader is 
asked to do something, although the writer evidently had 
“Can you imagine?” in mind. A more common but similar 
fault occurs when a question is indirectly restated: “He 
asked the director of the museum whether the paintings on 
display were originals?” The question mark is wrong 
because restating the question does not make the restate- 
ment itself a question. The same principle applies to spec- 
ulative statements such as “I wonder whether my applica- 
tion has been considered?” The restatement is declara- 
tive, not interrogative. Another example: “Guess what I 
did today?” All the question marks in these examples are 
wrong. 


* * * 


A story said the pay of some poor wretch was being 
garnished to recover money he owed. Garnishment is a 
legal proceeding and the writer in this example had the 
wrong word. He meant to say that the pay was being 
garnisheed. To garnish, on the other hand, is to decorate 
or embellish. Salads, for example, may be fancied up with 
parsley, slices of bell pepper, or whatever. Usually in this 
case matters are fancied up by using the French term garni 
(meaning — yes — garnished) on the menu. Still,.the vic- 
tim of garnishment would have preferred having his pay 
ornamented with parsley. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 
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About Awards 


IRE winners. The Investigative Reporters and Editors, 
headquartered at the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Columbia, recently announced the win- 
ners of its contest honoring the best investigative reporting 
of 1989. The competition, which is funded by entry fees 
and a grant from the Gannett Foundation, honors newspa- 
pers, television, radio, magazines and books. 

The 1989 newspaper winners were: Over 75,000 circula- 
tion, the Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader for a staff series 
on public schools, the Philadelphia Inquirer for a series by 
Gilbert Gaul on the blood industry, and the Star Tribune: 
Newspaper of the Twin Cities, Minneapolis, Minn., for a 
series by Lou Kilzer and Chris Ison about an industry 
profiting from arson. 

Under 75,000-circulation newspaper winners were the 
Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News for a series by Patti 
Epler, Richard Mauer, Craig Medred and Stan Jones 
about the oil spill in Alaska; the Texas Lawyer of Dallas 
fora story by Mark Ballard on the ad litem system; and the 
Washington (N.C.) Daily News for a series by Betty Gray 
and Mike Voss examining the local water system. 





Design honors. Eighty-six newspapers from nine coun- 
tries won a total of 349 awards in the 11th annual Best of 
Newspaper Design competition sponsored by the Society 
of Newspaper Design. 

Top newspaper winners were the Detroit Free Press 
with 24 awards, the Boston Globe with 21, and the Detroit 
News and the Virginian-Pilot and Ledger-Star of Norfolk, 
Va., which each got 20. 

Special recognition awards went to the Dallas Morning 
News for photography; the Chicago Tribune for informa- 
tion graphics; the Times-Union of Rochester, N.Y., for 
design and concept; and West Magazine, Vancouver, 
B.C., for typography. 
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Amy Writing Awards 


2 An invitation for writers 
to communicate 
biblical truth to a secular audience 


The Amy Foundation Writing Awards program is 
designed to recognize creative, skillful writing that 
presents in a sensitive, thought-provoking manner the 
Biblical position on issues affecting the world today. 

To be eligible, submitted articles must be pub- 
lished in a secular, non-religious publication. 

The opportunity is yours to present Biblical 
truth as quoted from an accepted 
and popular edition of the Bible 
such as The New International 
Version, The Living Bible, 

The King James, or the 


Revised Standard Version. 

In addition to the $10,000 first prize, there are four- 
teen major cash awards. They include a $5,000 2nd 
prize, a $4,000 third prize, a $3,000 4th prize, a $2,000 
5th prize and 10 prizes of $1,000 each. A total of 
$34,000 in Writing Awards. 

Articles and/or inquiries may be submitted to: 

The Amy Foundation 


Writing Awards 
PO. Box 16091 
Lansing, MI 48901 


First. Prize 


(517) 323-6233 


Qnd Prize, $5,000 3rd Prize, $4,000 4th Prize, $3,000 5th Prize, $2,000 plus ten prizes of $1,000 each. 
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ELIGIBILITY 

1. To be eligible, the article must have been published in a secular 
nonreligious publication, as determined by the Awards panel. 

Q. The article must have been published during the year defined by 
the dates given as the Amy Foundation writing awards year: January 
1, 1990 through December 31, 1990. 


CONTENT 

. God’s word must be quoted directly from the Bible. 

. Such quotations must be acknowledged as coming from the Bible. 

. Biblical quotations must be taken from an accepted and popular 
edition of the Bible, such as the New Internationa! Version, The 
Living Bible, The King James, or the Revised Standard Version. 

. The article must present God’s position on an issue as relevant, 
timely and deserving of thoughtful consideration. 

. Examples of issues for consideration, but not limited to these, are 
family life, divorce, value trends, media and entertainment character, 
pornography, political morality, U.S. National Interests, abortion, 


religion and addiction to drugs and alcohol. The Biblical impact on 
individual character and outlook are also appropriate issues. 
JUDGING 
1. Qualified articles will be judged on the following primary consider- 
ations: 
(1) Persuasive power of the article. 
(2) Author’s skill in relating God’s word to current interest issues. 
(3) Author’s sensitivity in presenting a biblical response to the in- 
tensified search for meaning in life. 
2. Decisions by the Judges and Awards Panel will be final. 


SUBMISSION 
1. The entry must be in the form of an actual full page(s) or tear 
sheet(s) that accurately identify the publication name and date. 
2. There is no limit to the number of qualified entries that may be 
submitted by a single author. 
. All entries must be postmarked on or before January 31, 1991. 
Winning articles will be announced on May 1, 1991. 


THE AMY FOUNDATION, A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION PROMOTING BIBLE EDUCATION 


“If You Continue In My Word...You Will Know The Truth And The Truth Will Make You Free” 


John 8:31,32 
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The way to get 

$2 billion in revenue 

is to never forget thatevery — 
little ad adds up. 


Knight Ridder, which recorded its thirteenth year of earnings per share growth in 1988, is a worldwide 
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“4 dé 
o ’ 4 
, Pressroom Foreman Hayvard Brantley 
if’ Y ” wanted readers of The Bradenton (Fla.) Herald 
” to see red. But a local car dealer had ordered 
F = yellow ink for the prices in his ad. Brantley saw 


- that the ad was impossible to read, and changed 
the color Two other area papers, never 
questioning the dealer’s instructions, ran the 
ad in illegible yellow The car dealer called 
Knight-Ridder’s Bradenton Herald to say, 

‘ff | “Thanks for thinking of me” 
‘ In St. Paul a businessman howled. His 
small ad for copier machines appeared right 
next to a much larger ad for another copier 
company in the Business/T win Cities section of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch. When Vice 
President and Advertising Director Tom Golden 
heard about the mix-up, he offered to run the ad 
again free in the next Sunday edition. The 
Pioneer Press Dispatch gained a satisfied—and 
now frequent — advertiser. 

Night Composing Supervisor Tammy 
Register called the publisher of The (Milledgeville, 
Ga.) Union-Recorder at home late one night. She 
wanted to stop the presses. No exclusive story or 
cataclysmic news event: An ad was incorrect. 

Not only did Publisher Roger Coover say, “Stop the 
presses,’ but he immediately drove to the paper 
to thank Tammy for watching out for a customer. 

These examples might appear small, but 
they underscore Knight-Ridder'’s unending quest 
to satisfy our customers at our daily newspapers 
and our worldwide business information services. 

The message is not new. We've always believed 
in outstanding service and editorial excellence. 

But the world is changing. It’s becoming 
increasingly competitive. To meet this challenge, 
we are determined to be even more fiercely 
attentive to the needs of our customers. 

Knight-Ridder. With over $2 billion in 
total revenue. Reaching more than 100 million 
people every day in 89 countries. Never 


forgetting that every reader, every KR 





advertiser and every subscriber 
counts. And every little ad adds up. 


©1989 Knight-Ridder Inc. 
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communications company with business information services, cable systems and 50 daily newspapers. 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Robert U. Brown, President 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





ASNE’s 67th annual convention 


Early in 1922, Caspar S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, wrote to a number of leading newspaper editors suggest- 
ing the idea of a national society of editors connected with larger 
newspapers. Yost received enthusiastic replies and in February a 
meeting was held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago to make plans. 
Yost was chairman and those attending were: E.S. Beck of the 
Chicago Tribune, Charles H. Dennis of the Chicago Daily News, 
George E. Miller of the Detroit News, and E.C. Hopwood of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

These men shared Yost’s vision of a society to promote a stronger 
professional esprit de corps, to maintain the dignity and rights of the 
profession, to consider and perhaps establish ethical standards, to 
exchange ideas for advancement of the profession, and to work for 
the solution of common problems. 

The 67th annual convention next week in Washington with more 
than 1,000 editors expected, will show just how visionary those men 
were in 1922. 

The first organizational meeting was held April 25, 1922, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City immediately after the 
annual meeting of the members of the Associated Press. Forty-seven 
editors attended that meeting, adopted ASNE’s first constitution, 
abandoned the idea that membership should be confined to large 
newspapers, and made plans for its first annual meeting April 27-28, 
1923, in Washington, D.C., at the New Willard Hotel. By that time, 
ASNE membership had reached 107, membership fees were $25, and 
the treasurer reported income and disbursements of $2,686.87 for the 
first year. 

The Society lost no time in approving its first “Canons of Journal- 
ism” at that meeting. It had been prepared by its Committee on 
Ethical Standards. That code of ethics stood the test of time until it 
was rewritten in 1975 as “A Statement of Principles.” Articles on 
Responsibility, Freedom of the Press, Independence, Truth and 
Accuracy, Impartiality, and Fair Play remain essentially the same 
although they have been reworded. 

The Society remained loyal to Washington as its annual meeting 
place until 1957 when, in a move to make its sessions more widely 
available to its members, it met in San Francisco. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association made the same decision about 
that time and since then both the editors and publishers groups have 
taken their conventions to various cities in the U.S. and Canada. 

ASNE members should be proud of the long history of their Socie- 
ty. Through the years it has promoted the highest ethical standards 
in journalism. It has fought for a free press at home and abroad. It has 
worked to improve journalism education. It is currently involved in 
broad-scale efforts to increase minority employment on newspapers 
and also to improve literacy. It is now seeing some success in its 
45-year effort to export the principles of a free press around the 
world. 

U.S. journalism is better because of what ASNE stands for and has 
accomplished since Caspar Yost’s vision started it all. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau 
ky Audit of Circulations ABP 
Bureau Member ANPA 
American Newspaper 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
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Letters to the Editor 





Analysis of the proposed postal rate hikes 


We have received several requests 
for information on, and analysis of, 
certain parts of the recently 
announced proposed USPS rate 
change. We are pleased to provide 
you with the following summary of our 
understanding! of the changes in the 
third-class mail regular bulk rate for 
non-letters. This is the class of mail 
used for advertising inserts, joint 
mail, many newspaper TMC pro- 
grams, and free distribution shop- 
pers. 

Generally, the proposed rate favors 
mailers who enter their mail at the 





‘Screwy laws’ 


Your March 10, 1990 issue referred 
to the Florida law prohibiting pub- 
lished accusations of immoral con- 
duct unless the person charged were 
identified by his full and true name. 
This law surely is meant for the bene- 
fit of those with names similar to that 
of an accused person, to prevent them 
from being erroneously identified 
with the accusation. 

It is this intention, I believe, which 
accounts for the nearly universal 
newspaper editoral practice of iden- 
tifying accused murderers by their 
first, middle and last names. 

In the recent Florida case, I had the 
impression that the enforcement of 
the law in question was being pressed 
by the actual subject of the offending 
article, a person who would seem to 
be in no position to complain of mis- 
identification. 

As for other screwy laws, here in 
California our citizens have been pro- 
tected since 1872 by a law which 
makes it a misdemeanor to publish 
any of the contents of a letter, know- 
ing it to have been opened without the 
authority of either the sender or the 
addressee (California Penal Code sec- 
tion 618). This is somewhat, but not 
entirely, consistent with California 


delivery station level (substations), 
and who also saturate the households 
on a carrier route (i.e., at least 75% of 
the deliveries on a route). The rate for 
these mailers would be reduced by 
9.8%. The current rate used by these 
mailers is $101/M. Under the pro- 
posed rate they can use $91/M. 


Ifa mailer does not saturate a postal 
carrier route, they will find the pro- 
posed rate, before going into an 
“overweight condition,” will mean 
an increase in cost of between 10.9% 
and 15.8%, depending upon whether 
they enter their mail at a central postal 
office or deliver it to the substations. 
This is the rate structure that is appli- 
cable to newspaper TMC programs 
that are using this class of mail. 


Interestingly, the proposed rate 
structure places the typical newspa- 
per TMC program at a postage cost 
disadvantage of between 10% and 
29% when compared with a saturation 
mailer. There is also an unusual situa- 
tion in the proposed rate regarding 
overweight. In both of the non-satura- 
tion rate examples shown on our 
chart, the increase in the proposed 
rate diminishes as the package 
weights increase. In the delivery 
office example, at very high weights 
the proposed rate is below the cur- 
rent rate. The point at which over- 
weight begins remains almost 





unchanged under the proposed rate at 
approximately 3.367 ounces. 


STEPHEN L. THOMPSON 


(Thompson is president of Willow 
Bend Communications Inc., Dallas, 
Texas.) 


Thanks 


We wish to express our gratitude to 
all your readers who sent their 
anniversary issues and loads of 
advice on how to proceed with our 
own 100th anniversary issue. 

Camaraderie among members of 
the Fourth Estate was demonstrated 
warmly by responses from big-city 
dailies and small-town weeklies alike. 

Thank you for printing our plea for 
help, and thanks to your readers. We 
hope to have ours out this summer. 


BILL FOSTER 


(Foster is publisher of the Moody 
[Texas] Courier.) 





New publication 


The National Advertising Network 
Inc. (NANI) has developed a new 
quarterly publication, NANI Update. 





THE LAST WORD 
IN GRAPHICS 





Space Pickup and Delivery 
launch 


For info-packed, accurate Macintosh 
graphics, think New York Times. 
Available to our News Service clients, 
the daily package offers business, 


weather, spot news, sports, travel - - 
and, of course, science and health. 


For a free trial and our handbook, 
call John Brewer at (212) 556-1927. 


The New Nork Cimes 
News Service 


Edited to Fit Your Needs 


Civil Code section 985, which pro- 
vides that “letters and other private 
communications in writing belong to 
the person to whom they are 
addressed and delivered; but they 
cannot be published against the will of 
the writer, except by authority of 
law.” 





WALTER W. HANSELL 

















(Hansell is an attorney in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 
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We entered the new decade We've been reporting and 
with Outlook ’90 — an in-depth analyzing issues and trends 
report on the state of the economy since 1824. The ’90s will 
in Western Massachusetts. be no exception. 


That was just the beginning. 
We've positioned ourselves 


to face the challenges of the 90s — ° 
to meet the needs of our Union-News 


readers and to report $ 
aggressively on the issues Sunday Republican 


that affect them. We're All You Need To Know. 
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Panning the Pentagon 


Report by former AP reporter, now Pentagon spokesman, blames civilian 
Officials for failure of Panama press pool; makes recommendations 


By George Garneau 


Civilian Pentagon officials — 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney and 
his press assistant, Pete Williams — 
were blamed for the National Press 
Pool’s failure to chronicle the U.S. 
invasion of Panama last December. 

The verdict came from former 
Associated Press reporter and Penta- 
gon spokesman Fred Hoffman, 
whose 19-page report and many of its 
recommendations were accepted by 
the Pentagon. 

The report, released March 20, was 
ordered by Williams and allowed 
Hoffman access to interview the top 
people involved in handling the press 
pool arrangements. 

The report details instance after 
instance of foul-ups, beginning when 
Cheney’s “excessive concern for sec- 
recy” doomed the 16-person pool to 
arrive after the most serious fighting 
was over. 

The pool landed four hours after 
24,000 U.S. troops attacked Panama 
Defense Forces Dec. 20. 

Hoffman cleared military officers 
of most responsibility for the botched 
press deployment, the pool’s first 
chance to cover a shooting engage- 
ment since it was formed after the 
press was excluded from the 1983 
Grenada invasion. 

Hoffman said the operation should 
have been covered by a pool of U.S. 
reporters who were already in 
Panama. 

In many practices during the pool’s 
five-year history, plus a stint that 
involved sea and air battle in the Per- 
sian Gulf, hundreds of reporters 
“demonstrated they could be trusted 
to respect essential ground rules, 
including operational security,” 
Hoffman said. 

“Unless the Defense Department’s 
leaders are prepared to extend that 
trust in hot-war situations, the pool 
probably will be of little value.” 

Pool problems began early. At a 


Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney 
AP photo 


Dec. 17 meeting at which President 
George Bush approved the invasion, 
Cheney said the national pool from 
Washington would accompany the 
first soldiers, but Bush “indicated 
concern as to whether this could be 
done while protecting operational 
security.” 





national pool because it was created 
for such situations — an assertion 
Hoffman refutes — and because of 
his “loyalty” to Pentagon reporters, 
only one of whom went. 

Cheney knowingly convened the 
pool late “to avoid compromising the 
operation and to preserve the element 
of surprise,” he told Hoffman. “We 
basically decided to notify the pool 
after the evening news Tuesday to 
minimize the possibility of leaks,” 
Cheney said. 

Nevertheless, news reports carried 
accounts of unusual military activity 
at U.S. bases at home and in Panama. 

By calling reporters at 7:30 p.m. 
Dec. 19, Cheney assured that the pool 
would not reach Panama until well 
after the invasion had begun at | a.m. 
the next day. 

Hoffman documented problems 
beginning with planning. His findings 
include: 

@ “Excessive secrecy” hampered 
early planning. After months of plan- 
ning, there was no public affairs plan 
for the operation. A preliminary plan 
was ordered locked up because of 
security concerns. 

@ Military leaders played no part in 





Cheney knowingly convened the pool late “to avoid 
compromising the operation and to preserve the 
element of surprise,” he told Hoffman. “We basically 
decided to notify the pool after the evening news 
Tuesday to minimize the possibility of leaks,” Cheney 


said. 








The day before the invasion, Vice 
President Dan Quayle asked about a 
pool of U.S. reporters in Panama, but 
“nobody had a good answer” to jus- 
tify the national pool, White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater told 
Hoffman. Bush left the decision to 
Cheney. 

Cheney told Hoffman he chose the 





Cheney’s decision on the pool. 

@ Since the pool was designed to 
get reporters as early as possible to 
U.S. military actions in otherwise 
inaccessible areas, the decision to 
send a pool from Washington was 
“highly questionable.” A pool of 
U.S. reporters in Panama should have 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Pentagon 
(Continued from page I1) 





covered the story. 


e@ “Less than effective leadership 
and performance” came from the 
office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs Williams, 
who should have tried to convince 
Cheney to launch the pool earlier, but 
did not. 

@ When the pool was stranded at 
Fort Clayton, Williams never con- 
tacted Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman 
Gen. Colin Powell for help, even 
though Powell said later he would 
have acted promptly. 

@ From the beginning, pool report- 
ers were frustrated. Led to “events” 
irrelevant to the battle they were sup- 





their inclusion created a potential 
security compromise, but no evi- 
dence of compromise was found. 

@ Williams’ order barring pool pic- 
tures of U.S. wounded was 
“proper,” Hoffman said, to prevent 
relatives from being notified by the 
media of dead or wounded family 
members. 

@ An order barring pool photogra- 
phers from taking pictures of caskets 
was “inexplicable.” A colonel con- 
ceded he may have given the order in 
the heat of the moment. 

e@ Officers and the pool alike 
resented the special treatment 
accorded ABC’s Sam Donaldson. 

@ Faulty facsimile machines con- 
tributed to the “nightmare” transmit- 
ting print reports from Panama to the 
Pentagon. Similar glitches delayed 
photographs. 

Army General Maxwell Thurman, 





Army General Maxwell Thurman, head of Southern 
Command, said in his post-mortem: “I think we made 
a mistake by not having some of the press pool in 
with the 18th Airborne Corps so they could move with 
the troops.” 





posed to cover, reporters developed 
suspicion, substantiated, that the 
pool was manipulated for public rela- 
tions purposes. 

@ Public affairs officers had little 
success getting the pool to newswor- 
thy action as U.S. soldiers mopped up 
the defeated Panama Defense Forces. 
Their story ideas often were “disap- 
pointments or dry holes.” 

@ The pool produced stories and 
pictures “of essentially secondary 
value.” 

@ Lack of helicopters prevented 
the pool from covering what was left 
of the fighting after it arrived. 

@ Military concerns for reporters’ 
safety also impeded coverage. 
“Understandabie” concerns “should 
not” have limited the access of 
reporters who cover wars at their own 
risk, Hoffman said. 

@ Senior public affairs officers in 
Panama failed to provide regular 
briefings. There was one, more than 
24 hours into the four-day pool. 

@ Rules to protect the security of 
the operation were broken by Time 
magazine staffers who at a Christmas 
party openly discussed the pool as it 
was being formed Dec. 19. The secu- 
rity breach did not compromise the 
operation, Hoffman said. 

@ Williams invited NBC to bring a 
one-ton satellite uplink. Because it 
was operated by people from a com- 
pany outside the scope of the pool, 








head of Southern Command, said in 
his post-mortem: “I think we made a 
mistake by not having some of the 
press pool in with the 18th Airborne 
Corps so they could move with the 
troops.” 

The Pentagon immediately adopted 
Hoffman’s recommendations that the 
assistant secretary of defense for 
public affairs should: argue against 
secrecy and other obstacles to prompt 
pool deployment; act immediately to 
remedy problems; study proposals 
for a two-part pool, the first one small 
and the second with supporting equip- 
ment; never herd an unwieldily large 
pool but break it up to cover events 
and reassemble it to share results; 
ensure regular briefings by senior 
operations officers. 

Accepted in principle were Hoff- 
man’s following recommendations: 

@ The secretary of defense should 
officially support the pool and “make 
it clear to all that the pool must be 
given every assistance to report com- 
bat by U.S. troops from the start of 
operations.” 

@ The assistant secretary of 
defense for public affairs should 
monitor public affairs planning and 
notify the defense secretary and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of problems. Public 
affairs officers should enter planning 
“at the very earliest stage.” 

@ The chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
should order all commanders to coop- 





erate fully with the pool and should 
earmark transportation and commu- 
nications for it. 

@ Quarterly exercises with air- 
borne and other units most likely for 
emergency combat. 

© Urgent restructuring of the pro- 
cess for handling pool reports 
received at the Pentagon, including 
adequate staff and contingency plans. 

@ Pool reporters, who rotate, meet 
periodically with public affairs offic- 
ers from the unified commands. 

Taken under consideration were 
Hoffman’s other suggestions: 

@ All Joint Chiefs operations plan- 
ning must include the pool “with the 
lead elements of U.S. forces and 
cover the earliest stages of opera- 
tions.” 

e@ A pool editor to process reports 
received at the Pentagon. 

® Revamp the pool escort system 
to draw escorts from field commands. 
In the Army’s operation in Panama, 
Air Force and Navy officers escorted 
the pool. 

® Rules should plug a “major gap” 
by requiring all pool members to 
share information or risk replace- 
ment. 

@ News organizations should share 
costs of equipment such as portable 
photo transmitters and satellite 
uplinks. 

@ All rotating pool journalists and 
their bureau chiefs should attend 
quarterly sessions at the Pentagon to 
discuss rules and respoasibilities. 


Paul Miller fellows 
named for ’90-’91 


Sixteen Washington, D.C., corre- 
spondents have won 1990-91 Paul 
Miller Washington Reporting Fellow- 
ships to help sharpen their skills at 
covering hometown news from the 
capital. 

The winners are: Jane E. Allen, the 
Associated Press; Anne Marta Azzi, 
Chronicle Broadcasting; Michael G. 
Christensen, the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution; Gerald S. Cohen, 
Chronicle Publishing Co.; Lee David- 
son, the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Ellyn Ferguson, Gannett 
News Service; John Evans Flesher, 
the AP; David Hawkings, Thomson 
Newspapers; Tamara A. Lytle, New 
Haven (Conn.) Register; Bill Manny, 
Ottaway News Service; Alan K. Ota, 
the Oregonian, Portland; Ellen L. 
Perlman, City & State; Steve 
Piacente, Charleston (S.C.) News & 
Courier; Kenneth Pins, Des Moines 
(lowa) Register; Sylvia A. Smith, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette; 
and Anne Willette, Gannett News 
Service. 
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By George Garneau 


U.S. military commanders “have 
got to learn to accept the press, 
whether they like it or not,” accord- 
ing to a retired general who was 
involved in operations in Vietnam, 
Grenada and the Persian Gulf. 

“Information is too darn important 
to leave in the hands of public affairs 
officers,” Marine General George 
Crist told a conference on the military 
and the media at the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport, R.I., in March. 

General Crist voiced a theme heard 
with increasing regularity: Without 
sabotaging its mission, the military 
has aclear responsibility to inform the 
American people through the media. 

“No military operation of any kind 
is complete unless it includes public 
affairs,” declared Pete Williams, who 
as assistant secretary of defense for 
public affairs is the Pentagon’s chief 
spokesman. 

Those comments and others sug- 
gest a subtle warming in military- 
media relations. By no means press- 
friendly, mid- to high-level officers 
from all services who attended the 
conference appeared to accept the 
press’ role in military operations, 
however begrudgingly. 

That position, traditional in the pre- 


mous, and contrasts with the hostility 
characterizing military-media rela- 
tions since Vietnam. 


Vietnam era, is by no means unani-. 





The conference focused on the Pen- 
tagon’s generally successful National 
Media Pool and regional pools in the 
1987-88 Persian Gulf tanker escorts. 
Reporters and officers hailed those 
pools, though flawed, as examples of 
coexistence between the sometimes- 
adversarial roles of soldiers and 
reporters. 





Military debate 


Marine general suggests officers directly inform the press during 
combat missions; the Pentagon says public affairs officials should 


gap divides the two professions, 
whose missions often conflict. The 
volunteer armed forces has widened 
the gap by ensuring that most young 
reporters have no direct exposure to 
the military. 

Yet, Persian Gulf pools on Navy 
ships proved so positive that some 
commanders requested the pools visit 





General Crist voiced a theme heard with increasing 
regularity: Without sabotaging its mission, the military 
has a clear responsibility to inform the American 


people through the media. 





Crist conceded that for officers 
planning a military operation, 
disseminating information “is about 
the last thing on the burner,” but he 
became “absolutely swayed” when 
he realized how media exposure of 
Cuban military installations in Gre- 
nada could have changed public per- 
ception of the 1983 U.S. invasion. 

“I’m a big believer in the pool,” 
Crist said. 

Williams, conceding problems in 
the Panama pool last December, said 
officers would be “naive” to expect 
no questions about their actions, so 
public affairs plans must be specific. 

Though the Pentagon is perhaps the 
only military headquarters in the 
world housing its own press corps, a 





again, said Navy Lt. Cmdr. Mark Van 
Dyke, a press escort there. 

Rear Adm. Harold Bernsen, who 
commanded the U.S. Mideast fleet, 
told his staff that good press relations 
could benefit the Navy, and in fact 
coverage was mostly positive. 

“It became more and more evident 
to me that the media pool was the best 
damn thing we had going for us,” he 
said. 

CNN Pentagon correspondent Carl 
Rochelle called the Persian Gulf pools 
he took part in “terrific and urged 
operational commanders to learn to 
deal with reporters early in their 
careers, not when a crisis arrives. 

Crist offered the following advice 

(Continued on page 66) 





By George Garneau 


Congress should limit what the 
press can say before military secrets 
are disclosed, according to a Univer- 
sity of Virginia scholar. 

Professor of government and for- 
eign affairs James Ceasar, speaking at 
a military-media conference at the 
Naval War College in Newport, R.I., 
called for legislation to define what 
should not be said before the press 
reveals damaging information. 

“Elements of restraint should at 
least be considered by Congress,” he 








said. “I don’t think we should wait 
until the time comes.” 

Restrictions should protect 
“necessary secrets” and “prevent 
possible disclosures and loss of life,” 
the professor said. 

Under current law “we’re wander- 
ing in an open sea,” he said, in which 
protection of government secrets is 
settled largely “informally” by 
courts, without guidance of legisla- 
tion. Neither criminal sanctions nor 
existing laws adequately protect gov- 
ernment secrets he said, since, unlike 
libel cases, in which plaintiffs can 





Professor says Congress should regulate 
what press reports on combat missions 


seek money to compensate for 
damaged inflicted by the press, sec- 
rets cannot be recalled nor dead peo- 
ple brought to life. 

An absolute right to know “to my 
mind doesn’t wash,” he asserted. 

Though Ceasar was “unprepared” 
to draw lines on when to restrain the 
press in order to “protect” citizens, 
he said it could be done and urged 
Congress to explore such a law. 

He also suggested Congress should 
ban televising terrorists because such 
images have “no news value” and 
“may encourage terrorism.” 
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By George Garneau 


The state of Florida, citing “attack 
by profiteers,” has joined the mount- 
ing legal fray to protect the Poynter 
Institute and St. Petersburg Times 
from a takeover by investors led by 
Robert Bass. 

Florida Attorney General Bob But- 
terworth on March 22 announced 
plans to intervene in U.S. District 
Court in Tampa on behalf of the insti- 
tute, which is funded by the Times. A 
motion to join the case was expected 
to be filed early in April. 

Trustees of the institute, which 
holds controlling interest in the 
Times, rejected a $270-million offer 
by Poynter-Jamison Ventures L.P. 
for its stock in the Times Holding Co. 
The Bass group, which in 1988 bought 
40% of voting stock, 5.7% of all Times 
Publishing stock, from two nieces of 
Times founder Nelson Poynter, sued 
to get 40% of dividends, alleging 
abuse of minority shareholders. 

Poynter, who died in 1978, struc- 
tured the newspaper and institute to 
perserve their independence to 
pursue journalistic and philanthropic 
goals first, profits second. 

“It is important to Florida public 
policy to protect charitable institu- 
tions from attack by profiteers,” But- 
terworth declared. 

The state will argue that the legal 
case over ownership of the Times 
“has the potential to disrupt funding 
for the institute, a tax-exempt charita- 
ble and education organization that 
supports state high schools, universi- 
ties and citizens with grants. 

Butterworth said the attorney gen- 
eral has the authority to support pub- 
lic benefactors and protect the integ- 
rity of charitable bequests. 

Former U.S. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell of Atlanta and former 
Florida Board of Regents chairman 
DuBose Ausley of Tallahassee have 
volunteered their legal services to 
represent Butterworth. 

Bass has hired former White House 
spokesman Jody Powell, head of the 
Ogilvy & Mather’s Washington pub- 
lic relations office, as its spokesman 
and a PR battle is raging. 

In a statement, attorney David 








Eugene Patterson 
Seeks journalists’ support 


Bonderman said Poynter-Jamison 
Ventures was “puzzled” by Florida’s 
position. The group’s request that 
Times management “act fairly and in 
accordance with its legal obligations 
poses absolutely no threat to the con- 
tinuing survival of the Poynter Insti- 
tute. Nor does our request jeopardize 
in any way the services provided by 
the institute” to Florida’s public 
schools or residents. 

The redemption of preferred stock 
that the group has requested “could 
easily be accomplished without any 
loss in funding to the institute,” the 
statement said. 

Meanwhile, former Times chair- 
man and editor Eugene Patterson has 
thrown his reputation toward saving 
the independence of Poynter’s 
legacy. In letters seeking the moral 
support of 14,500 journalists and edu- 
cators on the institute’s mailing list, 
Patterson said Bass “poses as an 
altruistic investor, but the record 
shows that Bass and his group are 
classic 1980s style bust-up corporate 
raiders.” 

In trying to earn 40% of Times 
profits from 5.7% of stock, Bass 
“paid for a hamburger and now wants 
the judge to rule it a T-bone steak,” 
Patterson commented. 

Acknowledging newspapers need 





State of Florida enters the fray 


Attorney general plans to intervene on behalf of Poynter Institute; 
former St. Petersburg Times chairman seeks journalists’ moral support 


to earn a profit, Patterson’s letter 
said, “But there exists an extra incen- 
tive of public service that indentures 
us in the news business. Nelson 
Poynter called it a sacred trust. I fear 
Robert Bass does not know what Nel- 
son was talking about.” 

Poynter Institute president Bob 
Haiman issued a statement saying: 
“Bob Bass’ attack will do terrible 
harm to the Poynter Institute, and 
that story must be told.” 

Haiman said the institute tried a 
low-key stance but, because of the 
Bass group’s “falsehoods” to report- 
ers, “we decided it was time to give 
truth a chance.” 

In response to those statements, 
Bonderman found it regrettable that 
the head of a journalistic institute 
would “distribute statements that are 
so clearly contrary to the facts and so 
obviously designed to mislead.” 


69 papers to 
hire j-school 
educators 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation 
has recruited 69 newspapers willing to 
hire journalism educators this 
summer — more than double last 
year’s figure. 

The summer residency program 
gives teachers a chance to trade the 
hallowed halls of academia for the 
front lines of of working newspapers. 
Educators get a practical refresher 
course and newspapers get a profes- 
sional teacher’s skills. 


Lysik joins NAB 


Kimberly M. Lysik has been 
named telemarketing manager of the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 

Formerly classified ad manager at 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, 
Lysik will be responsible for adminis- 
tering regional and on-site telemark- 
eting workshops and will assist in the 
development of new presentations, 
sales aids and services. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Ralph Ingersoll II insists his offer to 
buy back — at a steep discount —some 
of the junk bonds issued by his Com- 
munity Newspapers Inc. is not a 
desperate attempt to stave off default 
or unwelcome suitors. 

Instead, Ingersoll said the offer 
reflects persistent requests for a buy- 
back from holders of the high-yield 
bonds and legal confusion over how 
the interest rates of some of those 
junk bonds will be “re-set” to reflect 
101% of their face value by a June 30 
deadline. 

“There are two reasons,” Ingersoll 
said in a telephone interview from the 
offices of the St. Louis Sun, his six- 
month-old tabloid. 

“First, there is a good deal of 
uncertainty about how the re-set 
mechanism will work. No one in the 
nation seems to know how it will 
work,” he said. 

With some of the junk bonds now 
trading at roughly 30% to 40% of their 
face value, the interest rate needed to 
achieve a trading value of 101% of 
face value likely would be ruinous. 

“How do you re-set notes that 
can’t be sold? No one seems to know 
how ...and neither we nor the 
bondholders are very enthusiastic 
about spending 10 years in court to 
find out,” Ingersoll said. 

“In recent months,” he added, 
“we've received a lot of calls — 
scores of calls — from people who 
own the bonds and would like to sell 
them, or brokers who feel they can 
buy and resell them, asking us if we 
could organize ourselves to buy them 
back. 

“We were just asked often enough 
and over a long enough time, that we 
decided to do it,” he said. 

Community Newspapers’ chief 
properties are the Lorain (Ohio) Jour- 
nal and the approximately 80 weekly 
newspaper flags with a total of 
900,000 circulation around Long 
Island, N.Y., that make up Chanry 
Communications. 

Chanry’s performance has suffered 
from a general decline in the area’s 
economic conditions, plus an ill-fated 
Ingersoll decision to convert the 
shoppers into credible editorial prod- 
ucts. 








Ralph Ingersoll II 


The idea was to accomplish what 
Ingersoll’s chain of Suburban Jour- 
nals have done in St. Louis: Gird the 
metropolitan area with weeklies that 
take ad revenue away from a domi- 
nant daily. 

What has been relatively successful 
against the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
however, was an expensive failure 
against the Long Island Newsday. 
The papers have been converted back 
to shoppers under the Pennysaver 
flag, and substantial numbers of edi- 
torial employees have been laid off. 





Ingersoll defends his buyback offer 
Insists his move is not an attempt to stave off default 


pers’ junk bonds, Ingersoll’s attempt 
to create the first successful new big- 
city daily in decades — the tabloid 


St. Louis Sun — quietly turned six 


months old March 25. 


Ingersoll dismissed published 
reports that portrayed the buyback 
offer as a desperate move to avoid 
default on the junk bonds. 

“No, I think that’s not at all cor- 
rect,” he said, repeating his explana- 
tion for the sale. 

Similarly, the chairman of Prince- 
ton-based Ingersoll Publications Co. 
said the buyback was not a corporate 
defense move. 

One school of speculation about the 
buyback is that it is designed to keep 
the bonds out of the hands of corpo- 
rate raiders. 

The structure of the various Inger- 
soll newspaper companies — Com- 
munity Newspapers and Ingersoll 
Newspapers are both half-owned by 
Ingersoll’s IPCo and Warburg, Pincus 
Capital Co. — make a takeover 
unlikely. 

But, according to this theory, an 
unfriendly suitor might conceivably 
amass an investment by buying from 
the so-called vulture funds of dis- 
tressed securities and gain control in 





“How do you re-set notes that can’t be sold? No 
one seems to know how ... and neither we nor the 
bondholders are very enthusiastic about spending 10 
years in court to find out,” Ingersoll said. 





In recent months, Ingersoll has also 
been selling a number of his newspa- 
pers. 

For instance, two Community 
Newspaper dailies were included in 
the five-daily, $270-million cash and 
newspaper-swap sale to Thomson 
Newspaper Corp. (E&P, Feb. 3, P. 
15). At the same time, Ingersoll has 
continued to expand in other areas. 

Late last year, he bought a 50% 
interest in Irish Press Newspapers 
Ltd., and he has indicated that he will 
continue to expand his interests in 
Europe. 

While much attention has been 
focused on the Community Newspa- 





bankruptcy court, if there were a 
default. 

Times Publishing Co., publisher of 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, faces 
something like that situation in its 
legal fight over its stock and dividend 
structure with the Bass Group, which 
acquired 40% of the company’s com- 
mon stock. 

However, Ingersoll said that is not 
a concern for Community Newspa- 
pers. 

“That’s the whole point — there is 
no market for the bonds,” he said. 

As with much of the debt Ingersoll 
raised in the 1980s to create his news- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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By Tess Chichioco 


As government increasingly con- 
ducts its business through computers, 
the fight for access to records has 
shifted to an ill-defined arena, an 
FolIA litigator said. 

Kathy Meyer of the firm Harmon, 
Curran & Tousley, speaking before 
the D.C. Chapter of Women in Com- 
munications, said it is much tougher 
now than 10 years ago to get govern- 
ment records through the Freedom of 
Information Act (FoIA). 

Agencies can use computers to hin- 
der disclosure, she said, and public 
access to government computer files 
has emerged as the “hot issue” in the 
FoIA debate, Meyer said. 





again. 

No one anticipated the complica- 
tion computers would bring, Meyer 
declared. 

“Everyone was thinking then of 
paper . . . no one was really thinking 
about computer information,” Meyer 
pointed out. 

The act does not clearly define 
what constitutes a record. 

Congressional oversight hearings 
began last year to determine whether 
the act should be amended or clari- 
fied. 

Although some case law subjects 
computer tape to disclosure under 
FolA, this has been challenged under 
the Reagan and Bush administrations, 
Meyer said. 





banks, Meyer said. 


Prior to the Bush administration taking office, an 
order went out to all administrative staffers 
requesting that they clean out their electronic mail 





When passed in 1966, the law was 
broadly designed to make official 
information available for public 
inspection. Changes made in 1974 
made it easier to use. For instance, 
the rule that requestors state the pur- 
pose of the request was eliminated. 

“The act had been an incredible 
boon to those who seek to monitor the 
activities of government,” Meyer 
said. Citizens, public interest groups, 
journalists, and historians have used 
it to mine a wealth of information. 

However, Gayle Ross, chairwo- 
man of the chapter’s freedom of infor- 
mation committee, said it has become 
more difficult to use the law as 
intended. 

“What we saw in the ’80s is that too 
much information remained secret 
by unwilling official hunds,” Ross 
said. 

Computerization — instead of 
simplifying and speeding the disclo- 
sure of information — has done the 
opposite, spawning lawsuits and con- 
gressional interest regarding what is 
and what is not public record all over 








(Chichioco is a free-lance writer.) 





About half of the government agen- 
cies do their business on computers, 
which hold not just traditional gov- 
ernment data but inter- and intra- 
agency communications in the form 
of electronic mail or messages, Meyer 
commented. 

In a case she is litigating, Meyer’s 
clients are trying to stop the whole- 
sale clearing of electronic mail in the 
executive branch. She represents the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
the National Security Archive, a non- 
profit organization. They have been 
joined by the American Historical 
Association and the American 
Library Association. 

“This is not just a left-wing law- 
suit,” Meyer said. 

Prior to the Bush administration 
taking office, an order went out to all 
administrative staffers requesting 
that they clean out their electronic 
mail banks, Meyer said. 

The same computer system was 
used by former National Security 
Council officials Oliver North, John 
Poindexter and Robert McFarlane 
and was raided by investigators seek- 
ing evidence in the Iran-contra arms- 





Making it hard to get records 


Government agencies are using computers to hinder 
disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act 


for-hostages scheme. 

Arguing that pertinent information 
may reside in the electronic mail sys- 
tem, Meyer’s clients sought an 
injunction to stop the electronic file 
cleaning. 

The administration agreed to store 
the information on magnetic tape until 
the case is decided. But it is arguing 
that electronic mail is not subject to 
FolA because it is not a record but 
rather like a telephone conversation. 

Meyer said the executive branch’s 
electronic mail could contain impor- 
tant information shedding light on 
how, for instance, budgetary deci- 
sions are made. 

If the administration’s claim is 
upheld in court, “it would open up a 
huge hole in the statute,” Meyer said. 

The Justice Department, arguing 
for the administration, claims the 
courts have no jurisdiction because 
the information falls within the func- 
tions of the executive branch, Meyer 
said. 

Essentially it is executive privilege, 
similar to former President Richard 
M. Nixon’s position when, after 
resigning, he sought control of tape 
recording of his conversations in the 
Oval Office. 

The Presidential Records Act 
thwarted Nixon, and Meyer is arguing 
it should apply to electronic mail. 

If the courts decide electronic mail 
is exempt from FolA, the information 
should at least be classified and pre- 
served in the National Archives for 
posterity, Meyer said. 

Her clients have won some prelimi- 
nary battles, although the govern- 
ment is trying to get the case thrown 
out by the District Court of Appeals in 
Washington. 


imprint cuts jobs 


Imprint, which publishes 14 com- 
munity newspapers in Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts, has 
eliminated 12 jobs in its nearly 200- 


member work force. 


The job cutting was reportedly in 
production and administration 
departments and due primarily to new 
technologies that allow fewer people 
to do more of the work. 
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New York Daily News manage- 
ment and its unions continued to 
jockey for position this week as the 
deadline for the expiration of the 
existing contracts drew near. 

While Daily News management 
said it will not pose new work condi- 
tions when the contracts expire mid- 
night March 30 as long as negotiations 
are progressing, it continued prepara- 
tions to turn its recently acquired 
warehouse in New Jersey into an 
operations base if a strike or lockout 
should occur. 

The most recent installation of 
satellite dishes on the roof of the plant 
in North Bergen, N.J., just a few min- 
utes outside of its New York City 
headquarters, indicated that manage- 
ment was progressing with plans to 
publish should the unions decide to 
strike. 

At the same time, the Newspaper 
Guild, the newspaper’s largest union, 
voted by 267-19 to authorize a strike if 
it is felt that an agreement cannot be 
reached. 

The strike authorization vote came 
just a day after News management of- 
fered the Guild an approximately 30% 





pay hike over the next three years. 
Guild officials labeled it an attempt 
to crack the solidarity of the 10 unions 
and said some of the non-salary 
aspects of the management proposal 
would severely roll back concessions 
the unions had gained over the years. 
The proposed pay hikes would 
boost the salary of reporters with five 
years’ experience from $929 to $1,110 
in the first year, to $1,221 in the sec- 
ond year and to $1,343 in the third 
year —to nearly $70,000 by 1993. 
Daily News officials have main- 
tained that the company is not 
opposed to negotiating sizable pay 
increases but wants work rules which 
enable the company to “regain con- 
trol” of its business operations. 
Tied in to the pay hike proposed to 
the Guild would be an increase in the 
workweek hours from 34/4 to 37. 
Other elements in the proposal 
include a no-strike clause for the con- 
tract period and a declaration of 
“management rights” which would 
allow the newspaper to set work 
rules. Another part of the proposal 
calls for the union to accept a “zipper 
clause,” which would eliminate sev- 























On deadline in New York City 


Management, unions make last-minute move prior to contract expiration 


eral of the off-contract practices that 
have evolved over the years. 

Management said among the bene- 
fits included in the new proposal 
would be extending the bereavement 
benefits, adding one-half day to the 
holiday schedule, and increasing 
mileage for personal car allowance 
from 22¢ to 26¢ per mile. 

Management has given the Guild 
until April 9 to make a decision on its 
new contract proposal. 

News management has said that the 
Guild is not one of the unions that it 
considers guilty of abusive labor prac- 
tices. The four unions deemed guilty 
by management of such practices 
include the pressmen, deliverers, 
mailers and paperhandlers. Those 
four unions represent over half of the 
newspaper’s nearly 2,500 emloyees, 
while the Guild represents about 800. 

News management has said it will 
hire permanent replacements should 
the unions go on strike, and last week 
it began running ads in local newspa- 
pers seeking replacements for its 
mailers in the event of a strike. 

The 200-member mailers union was 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The New York Daily News recently acquired a large Sears warehouse in North Bergen, N.J., just minutes outside of 
New York City (left) and a site for a proposed print plant on Long Island (right). The warehouse site in North Bergen is 
where News management plans to put together a newspaper should there be a strike or a lockout. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Burl Osborne has set an ambitious 
goal for his term as president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors: Nothing less than trying to find a 
way to “reconnect” Americans with 
their public institutions. 

“It seems to me there is an aliena- 
tion in society of people not only from 
newspapers — and we are almost an 
inconsequential part of this — but an 
extent to which people are isolated 
from public life, from the self-gov- 
erning process, from the source of our 
public istitutions,” Osborne, presi- 
dent and editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, said. 

Osborne’s term at ASNE will coin- 
cide with the bicentennial of the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, and he says 
newspapers should seize on that. 

“We should look at the need and 
desirability of reinvesting in our free- 
dom of the press,” he said. “We can 
learn from the countries of Eastern 
Europe as they demonstrate the 
enormous value of the freedom to 
express themselves and what that can 
mean for [American] newspapers in 
our own vigorous protection of, and 
reverence for, the First Amendment 
specifically and the Bill of Rights in 
general.” 

Osborne said newspapers should 
be concerned about citizen involve- 
ment in public life for both civic and 
business reasons. He sees, for exam- 
ple, a correlation between declining 
newspaper readership and voting. 

“They have declined over the last 
30 years or so on tracks that are 
almost parallel,” he said. 

Public apathy in other areas — 
reflected in decreasing involvement 
in such institutions as local school 
boards or municipal councils —simi- 
larly affect newspapers, Osborne 
argues. 

“I have suspected the reason many 
people have stopped reading newspa- 
pers goes back to that,” Osborne said. 
“Since a newspaper’s function is 
bringing up those issues that need to 
be discussed and debated, there is a 
lesser need for a vehicle to discuss the 
issues” as the vigor of civic life 
declines. 

“But far beyond our self-interest,” 








Burl Osborne 


Osborne added, “is the interest I 
believe we ought to hold in our gov- 
ernment and our institutions.” 

In short, newspapers must 
“encourage people back into the 
streets, as it were,” Osborne said. 

They must, he added, study why 
Americans seem to be turning away 
from civic involvement. 





Incoming ASNE president sets ambitious goal 


Burl Osborne wants to find a way to ‘reconnect’ 
readers with their public institutions 


worthwhile year,” he said. 

Osborne said his term, like so many 
ASNE presidents before him, will be 
preoccupied by one other issue — 
the chronic failure to make a break- 
through in assembling more diverse 
newsrooms. 

He describes the state of minority 
participation in newspapers as “pro- 
gressing and disappointing.” 

As with his concern about civic 
involvement, Osborne portrays the 
seemingly intractable minority 
recruitment issue as part of a bigger 
picture. 

“We in newspapers have not done 
nearly enough, but I also think the 
issue is more societal than we 
thought. It is not merely a matter of 
would newspapers hire for diversity. 
We have thought of it in self-inter- 
ested terms. But we should be think- 
ing of what we can do to make 
ourselves more attractive to minori- 
ties, so when they get out of high 
school they want to study print jour- 
nalism and go to work for us,” 
Osborne said. 

For the long term, newspapers 
must begin working at the high school 
and junior high levels to get that pro- 
cess going, he said. 





Osborne said newspapers should be concerned 
about citizen involvement in public life for both civic 
and business reasons. He sees, for example, a 
correlation between declining newspaper readership 


and voting. 





“As people get more plugged into 
the community with their lives, read- 
ership will increase, circulation will 
increase, and we will be able to offer, 
in that rising tide, all of the demo- 
graphic and geographic segments that 
our advertisers need,” he said. 

The new ASNE president readily 
acknowledges he has not developed 
any specific ideas for accomplishing 
this overarching goal. 

“I don’t have any great wisdom, I 
fear, but I believe others do. . . and 
if I can stimulate thoughts that 
[help] promulgate the growth of free 
expression, well, it will have been a 





However, newspapers must also 
begin hiring people from “non-tradi- 
tional” spots, he said. 

This sort of approach will be 
needed not only for a more diverse 
newsroom, but to cope with the com- 
ing labor shortage as the so-called 
“baby bust” generation comes of 
age. 

“T can see us going to think tanks in 
Washington to find editorial writers, 
for example,” Osborne said. “I can 
see us going into institutions for peo- 
ple who have great knowledge of that 
institution, teaching them the basic of 
journalism and putting them on the 
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beat, rather than waiting until jour- 
nalism schools crank out new stu- 
dents.” 

Osborne himself graduated with a 
degree in journalism from Marshall 
University in Huntington, W. Va. But 
he has also educated himself in busi- 
ness, graduating with a master’s 
degree in business from Long Island 
University and completing Harvard 
Business School’s, Advanced Man- 
agement Program. 

He began his career in journalism 


Daily Independent, later moving to 
WHTN-TV in Huntington, W. Va. 

It was in West Virginia in 1960 that 
Osborne began his long career with 
the Associated Press as the wire ser- 
vice’s correspondent in Bluefield, W. 
Va. 

He was named editor-reporter in 





as a reporter for the Ashland (Ky.) 





Charleston, W.Va., in 1962; editor- 
reporter in Spokane, Wash., two 
years later; news editor for Colorado 
and Wyoming in 1967; and head of AP 
in Kentucky in 1970. 

After serving as chief of AP’s 
Ohio bureau from 1972 to 1974, Os- 
borne was named assistant chief of 
the cooperative’s Washington bur- 
eau. 

In 1977, Osborne was named 
managing editor of the wire ser- 
vice. 

Osborne moved to Dallas in 1980 to 
become executive editor of the 
Morning News, which was fighting a 
furious battle with the newly revital- 
ized Dallas Times Herald. 

He was named to his present posi- 
tion of president and editor in 1985. In 
1987, he was also appointed to the 
board of directors of A.H. Belo, the 





paper’s parent company. 

Osborne’s experience in ASNE 
parallels his Dallas tenure. He joined 
in early 1981 and was elected to his 
first national office, as treasurer, in 
1987. 

As president, he succeeds Loren 
Ghiglione, president and editor of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) News. 

Osborne said he will encourage 
ASNE’s committees to continue to 
work independently on issues such as 
literacy, human resources, and 
advertising. 

At the same time, he said, he will 
focus on encouraging diverse news- 
rooms and greater citizen participa- 
tion. 

“I think about the best you can 
do,” Osborne said of his upcoming 
term, “is make it a bully pulpit for a 
year.” 





By M.L. Stein 


In journalism’s new technology 
age, the reporter has become part of 
the story and should indicate his feel- 
ings about events he covers, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning journalist and historian 
Harrison Salisbury said in a recent 
Los Angeles speech. 

The former New York Times for- 
eign correspondent and editor noted 
that satellite communication has 
enabled Americans to see and hear 
news as it’s been happening in... 
China, Russia and Eastern Europe. 

“Technology has tied the world 
together in a way that it’s never been 
tied before,” Salisbury told an audi- 
ence at the University of Southern 
California. “These dramas of world 
dimensions have brought home to us 
for the first time that the world is 
really a global village now.” 

So quickly has the communication 
technology emerged that the world 
has not caught up politically with it, 
he declared. He related that during 
the Chinese student uprising in Tia- 
nanmen Square, the students were 
able to phone reports of the massacre 
all over China because military lead- 
ers had insisted on blanketing the 
country with a high-tech, direct-dial- 
ing system. 

“There was no cutoff switch,” 
Salisbury said. Thus, calls were made 
freely. 





The reporting of those momentous 


. events abroad, he asserted, has made 


journalists players, as well as trans- 
mitters, of news. 

“We as journalists will have to 
learn what problems this creates,” 
Salisbury continued. “Already there 
is too much criticism of journalists 
being too much of a player — that we 
color events we report. 





Journalists as participants 


Harrison Salisbury says reporters have become too sterile; suggests 
they become part of the story, but as interpreters, not as advocates 


“I don’t believe any journalist, 
myself included, is capable of divorc- 
ing his emotions and prejudices from 
the story he’s covering,” the speaker 
asserted. 

“He can do his best, and I expect 
him to do best, even when he is emo- 
tional about something like Tianan- 
men, but to write about that without 
indicating his feelings about the par- 





“We have gone too far in being the white-gowned 
surgeon treating the news with surgical gloves as if 
we were not there and part of the event,” Salisbury 
observed. “I think we are part of the event.” 








“We do. Dramatization is part of 
the news whether an anchorman or a 
reporter is involved. If a reporter acts 
as a sterile module dressed in a sterile 
suit like an astronaut and handles the 
news with asbestos gloves, I doubt 
that he’s getting all of the story. He 
has to declare himself and tell what 
his interests are. He is part of the 
story and we must recognize that.” 

In response to a question from the 
audience, Salisbury, the author of 
several books, including one about 
the Tiananmen Square uprising (he 
was in Beijing at the time), challenged 
the concept of traditional journalistic 
objectivity. 





ticipants and perpetrators seems to 
me to be dishonest. He must write 
about such events with his mind filled 
with indignation.” 

Salisbury, however, drew the line 
at advocacy, saying he does not 
believe the journalist should write as 
an advocate. He added that he did not 
endorse the “New Journalism” advo- 
cacy of the 1960s and 1970s, but he 
contended the pendulum has swung 
too much the other way. 

“We have gone too far in being the 
white-gowned surgeon treating the 
news with surgical gloves as if we 
were not there and part of the event,” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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By Debra Gersh 


Peter Davidson’s dream of buying 
and running a newspaper became 
reality before his 31st birthday. 

Davidson, 30, is president and gen- 
eral partner of El Diario/La Prensa, 
the New York City-based Spanish- 
language daily. A former staffer of 
Morgan Stanley’s media group, 
Davidson negotiated and put together 
the deal enabling a group of investors, 
El Diario Associates, to take over 
ownership of the newspaper from 
Gannett Co. Inc. last September. 

Among the fewer than 20 
investors — all of whom are from 
New York City and 30% of whom are 
Hispanic — is Carlos Ramirez, who 
has been publisher of El Diario/La 
Prensa for the past five years, 
according to Davidson. 

“I was obviously very concerned at 
first about the whole reaction to me,” 
Davidson said, “and I was actually 
very surprised and very comforted, 
because it was an extremely positive 
reaction by everybody.” 

Davidson chalked that up to both 
the staff's devotion to the paper and 
the emergence from the for-sale state 
of limbo the paper had been in for 
about two years while it was on the 
market. 

“So coming in, the fact that Carlos 
was involved, and the fact that we had 
local ownership and Latino owner- 
ship, people [on staff] really felt very 
strongly that this was a great new 
lease on life, and their response has 
been very strong,” he added. 

Davidson has not wasted time in 
making big plans for the approxi- 
mately 55,000-circulation six-day 
paper which, among other things, is in 
the process of its first examination by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Internal records show for the four- 
month period October 1989-January 
1990, versus the same period the year 
before, average daily circulation has 
increased 5.1%, circulation revenues 
are up 8.2%, total ad inches are up 
10.1% and ad revenue has increased 
25.2%. 

Most of the advertising gains have 
come from classified and local adver- 
tising. National “is a pretty small 
component for us,” he added. 





Peter Davidson 


“What we’ ve found that’s amazing 
is that our classified section is 
extremely strong,” he said, adding 
that each classified ad placed aver- 
ages about 50 responses. The paper 
plans to introduce telephone personal 
ads. 

But Davidson and his staff are not 
resting on those laurels. 





Big plans for Spanish-language daily 


New ownership group of New York City’s El Diario/La Prensa is headed 
by ‘Anglo’ Peter Davidson, who negotiated the acquisition from Gannett 


10 years [to] the population of the 
city, Puerto Rican growth is, I don’t 
know, under 10% per year. But the 
growth of the two or three other prin- 
cipal groups, the Dominicans, the 
Colombians, has been huge. 

“What we’re finding is, we think 
now our readership is probably about 
30% Puerto Rican and 50% is a combi- 
nation of Colombian and Dominican, 
and the rest is other South Ameri- 
cans. Far and away the fastest grow- 
ing percentages are Central and South 
Americans. 

“So that’s why we’re kind of hav- 
ing to refocus the whole way we cover 
the news and the whole thing about 
what this paper is,” he continued. 
“When 70%-80% of your people 
[readers] are born in another country, 
a lot of their minds are at least split in 
their attention between what’s going 
on in Nicaragua [for example], what’s 
going on in New York. And how do 
you cover that when you’re really 
covering 15, 16, 20 different countries 
in Latin America, and give each of 
them the proper focus and give New 
York the proper focus?” 

One way El Diario/La Prensa 
serves its readers’ interest in Latin 
American news is with marked stories 





“The demand [for the paper] is out there, there’s 
just the whole process of distribution in the City of 
New York. It’s just very complicated — lots of 
distributors and lots of things you have to go 
through,” Davidson explained. 








Among the changes planned are a 
graphic redesign and the addition of 
new daily sections, including a Tues- 
day guide to living in the city with 
basic information for recent immi- 
grants. Also in the works are a 
weekend magazine and Spanish-lan- 
guage tv book, all planned to debut in 
May. 

A readership survey also is on the 
drawing board. 

“The paper has been known as the 
Puerto Rican paper, because New 
York is a Puerto Rican town, primar- 
ily,” Davidson explained. “But if you 
look at what has happened in the last 





each day from various Central and 
South American nations. In addition, 
when there are big stories such as in 
Cuba or the Nicaraguan elections, the 
paper will send a reporter there for 
special coverage. 

El] Diario/La Prensa further has 
just begun home and office deliv- 
ery, as well as beginning additional 
distribution at some 100 high-profile 
outlets around the city in such loca- 
tions as Rockefeller Center, Penn Sta- 
tion and Grand Central Station. 

“The demand [for the paper] is out 
there, there’s just the whole process 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A BASIC 
GUIDE T0 THE 
WORLD'S MOST 
ADVANCED 


MARKET 


Mullions of people read New York 
Stock Exchange tables in the 
business sections of newspapers 
and see images of the trading 
floor each night on the news. But 


how many really understand what 
the NYSE market is all about? 




















What Is the NYSE Market? 


The NYSE market is made up 
of a broad spectrum of participants, 
including listed companies, individual 
investors, institutional investors, 
securities firms and dealers with 
assigned responsibility. 

The interaction of these diverse 
participants, working together using 
the most sophisticated technology 
and communications systems, creates 
the NYSE, which sets the standard 
for securities markets worldwide. 

To understand the NYSE mar- 
ket and how it works, it is necessary 
to know who the participants are and 
what role they play. 


Listed Companies 


More than 1700 companies 
from around the world list their 
shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Listing their shares for sale to 
the public makes it possible for these 


companies to raise capital for a j Ve 7. 


wide variety of productive 


and development, expansion 
andthe creationofjobsand f& 
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new products. 8) 

Listedcompaniesare 
the essence of the NYSE. . 
Without them, there would 
be no shares and no 
shareholders. 

The shares of listed 
companies are the vehicles 
which allow all investors, both large 
and small, to invest in the nation’s 
future, and participate in the growth 
and vitality of the economy. 

Additionally, since the shares 
of many foreign companies are 
traded on the NYSE, investors also 
have the opportunity to share in 
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economic growth worldwide. 

An NYSE listing provides a 
company with the highest visibility 
and the greatest access to investors. 


Individual Investors 


Inno other country does the 
general public involve itself so exten- 
sively and so directly in the ownership 
of business. About 47 million Amer- 
icans directly own stocks or shares in 
stock mutual funds. 

Individual investors are very 
important to the NYSE, and the 
Exchange has taken a number of initi- 
atives to support their participation. 
One of these is the Individual Investor 
Express Delivery Service (IIEDS), 
which ensures that individuals receive 
preferential status in the NYSE 
market at all times. 
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The NYSE market brings together a combination of 
participants as diverse as America ttself. 


This system is probably best 
compared to a highway express lane 
coming into a city during rush-hour 
traffic. Whenever the market is open, 
ITEDS is working for all individual 
investors. 























it speeds individual 
investors’ orders to execu- 
tion and guarantees that 
they are moved to the 
front of the line, ahead of 
institutional orders — even 
program trading. 

Individuals have two 
ways of participating in 


companies, from banks to 
universities. 

More than 10,000 
institutions with $3 tril- 
lion in securities under 

management have ac- 
cess to and use the 
NYSE market. 
Institutions, like 





the NYSE market. The 
most obvious is to 
invest in the stock of 


individual companies. ASa=ee=etesse G 


They also participate 
indirectly through pen- 
sion, mutual and other 
types of funds which make 
investments on their behalf. 
Investing in NYSE-listed com- 
panies means owning shares in the 
best of the business 
world. Investors can 
choose from a range 
of small, medium 
and large enter- 
prises with proven 
track records. 
Over the 
long term, in- 
vestments in 
these secur- 
ities have out- 
performed 
other major 
investment vehi- 
cles. From 1978 
to 1988, the com- 
pound rate of 
return on equities in 
Standard and Poor’s 500 was 16.2%. 


Institutional Investors 


Institutional investors manage 
the combined assets of many inves- 
tors, both large and small. 

These institutions can range 
from pension funds to investment 





The NYSE employs the world’s 


most advanced trading technology her k 
ee others seek to match overall 


art surveillance systems. 





individuals, pursue a 
variety of investment 
goals. While some 
manage portfolios 
based on the funda- 

mental values of stocks, 


market movements through 
various indexing techniques. 

Both are major users of the NYSE 

market; they play two critical roles: 

First, they provide the individ- 
uals they represent with expertise 
and judgment. And second, through 
the sheer size of their investment re- 
sources, institutional investors — 
along with individual investors —add 
tremendous liquidity to the NYSE 
market. 

Liquidity, one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a good mar- 
ket, is the ease with which securities 
can be bought and sold under normal 
circumstances without wide price 
fluctuations. Institutional investors, 
along with individuals, who invest 
through brokerage companies, help to 
make the NYSE the world’s most 
liquid market. 


NYSE Member Firms 


Member firms, also known as 
securities firms or brokerage com- 
panies, represent customers’ orders 
to buy and sell securities. They also 
trade on behalf of their own accounts. 

As both investors and represen- 
tatives of investors, these firms are 

















extremely important to the func- 
tioning of the NYSE market. 

Member firms are repre- 
sented on the NYSE trad- 
ing floor by both their 
own brokers and by in- 
dependent brokers, 
who contract 
their services to 
a number of 
firms. These trad- 
ing floor profes- 
sionals work within 
the NYSE market to 
get the best possible 
price for their customers. 

Orders from brokerage offices 
all over the world are transmitted 
instantaneously to the NYSE market 
through the use of state-of-the-art 
technology. 

When investors buy or sell 
shares of a listed company, they con- 
tact a retail broker (also known as a 
registered representative or account 
executive) who is an employee of the 
member firm. 

The registered representative 
can handle the customer's order in 
two ways: 

In some cases, the account 
executive notifies a broker on the 
NYSE trading floor, who executes the 
trade on behalf of the customer. Infor- 
mation about this transaction is then 
made available —as it happens—to 
investors worldwide. 

And the trade is confirmed in 
seconds. 

Customer orders can also be 
executed and processed electronically 
through SuperDot, a computerized 
order-routing and reporting system 
that completes the trading loop within 
seconds. This includes transmission 
of an order to the NYSE for execution 
and communication to the participants 


Fiber optics produce instantaneous data and voice 
transmission in the NYSE market. 





that the trade has been completed. 
Member firms also perform 
several other functions in the 
NYSE market: 
They trade large 
block orders for cus- 
tomers. They risk 
their own capital in 
order to comnlete 
customers’ transac- 
tions. They also en- 
gage ina trading 
technique known as 
arbitrage. This is the 
simultaneous buying and 
selling of similar products 
in different markets. 

And finally, member firms 
trade on behalf of their own accounts. 
All of these activities contribute to 
liquidity. 

In performing their respective 
roles, all of the market professionals, 
both on and off the trading floor, work 
in conjunction with NYSE dealers 
with assigned responsibility to main- 
tain a fair and orderly market. 


Specialists — The Assigned Dealers 


NYSE-assigned dealers, also 
known as specialists, perform a role 
that could be compared to that of an 
air traffic controller. They are re- 
quired to maintain a fair and orderly 
market in the securities assigned to 
them. 

They are participants in a cus- 
tomer-driven system as opposed to a 
dealer-driven system. The NYSE is 
often called an agency auction mar- 
ket; it is an auction with the public rep- 
resented by agents in the market- 
place. Thus, the interaction of buyers 
and sellers determines the price of an 
NYSE-listed stock. In contrast, in the 
over-the-counter market, the price is 
determined by a dealer who comes 




















between buyer and seller on every 
trade. 

Assigned dealers perform four 
critical functions: First, they provide a 
conduit of information— electronically 
quoting and recording current bid and 
asked prices for the stocks assigned to 
them. 

This enables current price infor- 
mation to be transmitted worldwide, 
keeping all market participants in- 
formed of the total supply and 
demand for any particular NYSE- 
listed stock. 

Second, assigned deal- 
ers act as agents, executing 
orders entrusted to them 
by a trading floor broker, 
to be executed if and 
when a stock 
peer 7 ig 
specified by —=— 
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Seconds after a trade has taken place 
at the NYSE, price and volume 
information ts transmitted to 
investors worldwide. 


Third, on those 
occasional instances when 
there is a temporary shortage 
of either buyers or sellers, 
NYSE-assigned dealers will buy 
or sell for their own accounts, 
against the trend of the market. They 
are not, however, required to fund all 
the liquidity for the market at any 
time. 

These transactions represent a 
very small portion of trading. The 
vast majority of NYSE volume is a re- 
sult of public order meeting public 
order — individuals, institutions and 








member firms interacting directly 
with each other. 

And fourth, they act as 
catalysts, bringing buyers and sellers 
together, insuring that all offers to buy 
are matched with all offers to sell. 

Specialists, along with member 
firm trading desks, are the dealers 

participating in the customer- 


7 = driven NYSE market. 


The Best Regulated 
Market in the World 


ie Actions of all mar- 
Y ket participants are under 
Y continuous surveillance dur- 


"a7 _ ing the trading day. In addition, 


the NYSE reviews the success of 
assigned dealers in maintaining a fair 
and orderly market in the securities 
assigned to them. This close super- 
vision is just one more way in which 
the NYSE works to maintain the 
world’s fairest, most open and order- 
ly market for the benefit of all 
participants. 

The NYSE market is governed 
by a firm set of rules and regulations, 
approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to make the 


_ market fair and open for all investors. 


The NYSE fulfills this responsibility 
with the support of space age 
surveillance technology. 

The NYSE’ efforts are part of 
a continuum of regulation that in- 
cludes member firms, exchanges 
throughout the nation, and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 

Together these organizations 
share responsibility for enforcing fed- 
eral statutes, rules and regulations. 

Each of the different compo- 
nents has its own area of responsi- 
bility, and all are accountable to 
Congress. 

This effort has resulted in 

















significant enforcement actions, and 
today anyone who violates securities 
laws runs an extremely high risk of 
being caught and prosecuted. While 
no system is perfect, the NYSE 
provides the most meaningful market 
regulation in the world. 


All Together, the Worid’s Best Market 


Interaction between diverse 
market participants provides 
strength, stability and fairness. No 
one group alone can provide the level 
of liquidity in the market provided by 
all. Together, they make the NYSE the 
most liquid, fairest and most open 
market, with the broadest access to 
the greatest number of investors. 


Why Is All of This Important 
to All of Us? 


The NYSE market contributes 
to the capital-raising and capital- 
allocating process that is the strength 
and hallmark of the U.S. economy. It 
encourages savings and investment 
and offers investors the opportunity to 
share in the growth of the finest 
companies in America and abroad. 

Additionally, by encouraging 








The New York Stock Exchange sets the standard for the world 
in the listing and trading 
of securities. 


the injection of savings into the 
market, the NYSE helps individuals 
invest for their future, the future of 
their families and the nation. 

The NYSE market encourages 
the creation and development of new 
ideas, new products and new services 
that build successful enterprises and 
create jobs. 

By encouraging capital raising 
among corporations and investment 
by a broad range of participants, the 
NYSE market helps improve the 
standard of living in the communities 
in which we live. And the result is a 
better quality of life for all of us. 





| For the best possible price, ask your broker to trade NYSE-listed stocks only on the NYSE. | 
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By George Garneau 


A newspaper reporter who wanted 
to write about an investigation in 
which he gave grand jury testimony 
has won a U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion supporting him. 

In a unanimous opinion, the High 
Court struck down as unconstitu- 
tional part of a Florida law that 
cloaked grand juries in nearly total 
secrecy. 

Chief Justice William Rehnquist, 
writing the unanimous opinion, said 
states may not permanently ban grand 
jury witnesses from disclosing “the 
content, gist, or import” of their own 
testimony after the grand jury is dis- 
charged. 

Florida’s interests in preserving 
grand jury secrecy — so that targets 
don’t flee or tamper with witnesses 
and so that unindicted targets remain 
undisclosed — are “insufficient” to 
overcome reporter Michael Smith’s 
First Amendment rights to speak 
truthfully about what he knew, 
Rehnquist said. 

“The potential for abuse of the 
Florida prohibition, through its 
employment as a device to silence 
those who know of unlawful conduct 
or irregularities on the part of public 
officials, is apparent,” Rehnquist 
wrote in the March 21 opinion in But- 
terworth v. Smith. 

Smith was supported by press 
groups who argued that officials could 
use the law to silence permanently 
allegations of government wrongdo- 
ing simply by subpoenaing journalists 
who uncover wrongdoing to testify 
before grand juries. 

The ruling effectively strikes down 
portions of similar laws in 14 other 
states. Witnesses are exempt from 
secrecy in 21 other states, and 14 
states are silent on the issue. 

While a Charlotte (Fla.) Herald- 
News reporter, Smith uncovered and 
wrote about allegations of miscon- 
duct by the county state attorney’s 
office and sheriff's department. Smith 
was subpoenaed in 1985 and 1986 to 
testify before a special grand jury and 
was warned that revelation of his tes- 
timony could result in criminal prose- 
cution. 








When the investigation concluded 
without indictments, Smith wanted to 
write news stories or a book about the 
case but feared prosecution, so he 
went to court. 

A U.S. district court upheld as 
necessary the state’s permanent ban 
on disclosure of grand jury testimony, 
saying Smith’s case, though “a 
severe infringement” of his First 
Amendment rights, was “excep- 
— and, therefore, “permissi- 

e. 

That ruling was struck down by the 
1ith U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
whose reversal was upheld by the 
nation’s highest court. 

“Here Florida seeks to punish the 
publication of information relating to 
alleged governmental misconduct — 
speech which has traditionally been 
recognized as lying at the core of the 
First Amendment,” Rehnquist said. 
He pointed out that neither federal 
rules nor the majority of states found 
it necessary to bind witnesses to 
secrecy. 

In a separate, concurring opinion, 
Justice Antonin Scalia found “con- 
siderable doubt” about whether wit- 
nesses can be prohibited from dis- 
closing grand jury proceedings — 
what they told the grand jury they 
knew, as opposed to what they knew. 

Noting that that question was not 
addressed in the case, he said there 
“may be quite good reasons” for 
blocking disclosure of proceedings, 
but stopped short of asserting that 
those reasons warranted permanent 
secrecy of witness testimony. 

Jane Kirtley, executive director of 
the Reporters Commitee for Freedom 
of the Press, one of the groups filing a 
friend-of-the-court brief for Smith, 
said the narrow ruling freed from 
secrecy only witnesses, and only after 
grand juries expire. It did not strike 
down Florida’s entire grand jury 
secrecy law nor those elsewhere. 

In effect, it will ungag witnesses 
heretofore bound by secrecy laws in 
15 states, she stated. 

While not surprising, she said, the 
ruling underscored the court’s steady 
position that truthful speech cannot 
be suppressed by either prior restraint 
or penalties. 





Reporter gets High Court approval 


U.S. Supreme Court strikes down part of Florida law that 
prevented him from reporting on his testimony to a grand jury 


The case also was supported by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, National 
Newspaper Association, National 
Association of Broadcasters, Society 
of Professional Journalists, Radio and 
Television News Directors Associa- 
tion and Newsletter Association. 


Officers settle suit 


A libel suit filed by two suburban 
police officers who claimed they were 
defamed by an article published in 
Pittsburgh Magazine was settled 
March 5. 

According to the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette, the Baldwin Borough 
officers agreed to drop their lawsuit 
for between $50,000 and $75,000. The 
suit was scheduled to go to trial the 
same day. 

Officers Warren R. Cooley and 
Donald Misencik said in their suit 
they were damaged by a May 1988 
article about the unsolved disappear- 
ance of Michael Rosenblum of Pitts- 
burgh in 1980. 

The lawsuit claimed that portions 
of the article falsely suggested the 
officers were somehow responsible 
for Rosenblum’s disappearance. The 
suit also said writer James T. Harger 
made defamatory comments about 
the two officers during an interview 
on a radio station with two Allegheny 
County detectives. 

Another suit against the magazine, 
its editor and Harger is pending. That 
suit, also related to the Rosenblum 
article, was filed by Aldo Gaburri, the 
former police chief in Baldwin. 

— AP 


Knight Foundation 
hq moves to Miami 


The Knight Foundation will move 
its main operating headquarters from 
Akron, Ohio, to Miami, Fla. The 
move will be phased in over a period 
that could last a year, although the 
foundation will probably retain its 
Ohio incorporation. 
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Texas court nixes 
bid to access files 


The Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals has rejected the Houston 
Chronicle’s effort to overturn a state 
judge’s order the newspaper said vio- 
lates the First Amendment by deny- 
ing it access to criminal court files. 

In September, State District Judge 
Charles Hearn ordered Harris County 
District Clerk Ray Hardy to refuse 
public access to the addresses and 
telephone numbers of defendants in 
criminal court files, until the defen- 
dants retained a lawyer or had one 
appointed to represent them. 

The action was taken to stop 
defense lawyers from soliciting 
potential clients, according to court 
records. 

However, Hardy said he does not 
have the manpower to examine the 
approximately 100 criminal files he 
receives each day and edit out 
addresses and telephone numbers, 
according to a brief filed by the news- 
paper. The clerk then decided to with- 
hold entire files, the newspaper said. 

“The files in the criminal intake 
division . . . constitute a unique and 
irreplaceable newsgathering resource 
for members of the media,” the brief 
said. It also said denying names and 
telephone numbers to the press inter- 
feres with reporters’ responsibility to 
check information for accuracy. 











The court, without writing an opin- 
ion, denied the newspaper’s motion. 
It earlier denied a motion by Hardy 
seeking to set aside the judge’s ruling 
as being in conflict with the Texas 
Open Records Act. 

— AP 


Photog is innocent 


A news photographer arrested 
while covering an anti-abortion pro- 
test was found innocent March 7 of a 
charge that he failed to obey a police 
order to move away as Officers car- 
ried a demonstrator to the paddy 
wagon. 

County Judge Wilford Flowers 
handed down the innocent verdict for 
free-lance photographer Gary Kana- 
djian, who was on assignment for the 
Associated Press during the Decem- 
ber 1988 protest by Operation Rescue 
at the Ladies Center in Austin, Texas. 

Defense attorney Hugh Lowe said 
Kanadjian was serving the public in 
covering a news event that involved 
“the most emotional public debate 
today — abortion.” 

Lowe said police had mistreated 
some of the protesters and didn’t 
want that shown. 

“And if the press is not there, then 
these sorts of wrongs never get cor- 
rected and the true nature of the 
debate never gets exposed to us,” 
Lowe said. 





Before ruling, Flowers noted that 
police had arrested Kanadjian after 
they allowed numerous other news 
reporters and photographers to cover 
the event from much closer. — AP 


No tax on mags 


The Tennessee Department of Rev- 
enue cannot collect sales taxes on 
magazine subscriptions sold in Ten- 
nessee, the state Supreme Court ruled 
March 5. 

The unanimous decision held that 
magazines cannot be singled out for 
taxation while newspapers are not. 

The ruling means the state Depart- 
ment of Revenue will have to refund 
sales taxes paid by Newsweek maga- 
zine, whose lawsuit challenged the 
taxation, and other magazines sold in 
the state, Revenue Commissioner Joe 
Huddleston said. 

“We have not previously taxed 
newspapers, and the thrust of the 
decision is to tell us that we cannot tax 
magazines and exempt newspapers,” 
Huddleston said. 

He estimated the state would 
refund $5 million in sales taxes paid 
by magazines. 

Newsweek challenged the sales tax 
and penalties it had paid on subscrip- 
tion sales in Tennessee between Jan. 
1, 1982, and Dec. 31, 1984. The maga- 
zine charged that taxation violated 
constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and due process. — AP 





Fi your question is about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships or planes, 
we can't help. 


But if it's about personal insurance, we can. 
When it comes to insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
in the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers of individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have a question about personal 
insurance, call one of these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Il. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED 


TO COVER THE 
NEXT NUCLEAR ACCIDENT? 


If you’re sent out to cover a minor nuclear incident or a major accident like 
Three Mile Island, you risk exposure to radiation. Are you prepared to do your job 
as Safely and efficiently as possible? 

Radiation is invisible, but it’s easily detected. And with preparation, radiation 
exposure and the risk to health can be reduced. 

“Covering a Radiation Accident,” an instructional videocassette produced by 
The New York Times, tells working journalists how to cover nuclear events more 
safely. It explains the types of radiation and the threats they pose, and shows how 
to use commercially available detection equipment. 

Reporters and photojournalists can cover nuclear incidents prudently. 
“Covering a Radiation Accident” explains, in clear, nontechnical language, how to 
take the responsible precautions that let newsgatherers do the job they want to — 
without misgiving. 

Price: $249 « 10% discount on orders of 2 or more copies. 


To order, call toll free: 


1-800-972-3550 


Che New ork Cimes 








Newspaper, news service rapped for one-sided story 
Ontario Press Council upholds Worthington on ‘informer story’ 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


A Southam News Service story 
alleging that former Ottawa Sun edi- 
tor Peter Worthington provided the 
U.S. government with lists of 
Vietnam war opponents should not 
have been published in the rival 
Ottawa Citizen without reaction from 
Worthington, the Ontario Press 
Council ruled. 


The council rejected the Citizen’s 
defense that it feared the story would 
be picked up by other papers if it 
waited for comment by Worthington 
who, at the time, was traveling in 
Europe. 

In addition, the Ontario council —a 
voluntary group that rules on com- 
plaints about press coverage and is 
composed of all the provinces’ dailies 
and many of its weeklies, plus public 
members — criticized the Citizen 
story’s headline, “Sun editor was 
informer for U.S.” 

The council agreed with Worthing- 





ton’s contention that using the 
word “informer” rather than “in- 
formant” — which is how a 1968 
U.S. Justice Department memo char- 
acterized him — implied the editor 
was a stool pigeon. 

However, the council said it did not 
believe the Citizen story was pub- 
lished maliciously in order to gain 
some competitive edge in its newspa- 
per war with the Sun. 

At the time the story was pub- 
lished, Worthington was deputy edi- 
tor of the Sun. At issue was a Sept. 28, 
1989, story by Southam Washington 
correspondent Peter Calamai that 
said in 1968 Worthington — then a 
reporter with the defunct Toronto 
Telegram — had supplied the U.S. 
Justice Department with a 15-page list 
of 282 participants in the “Hemi- 
spheric Conference to End the Viet 
Nam War,” held in Montreal. 

The story was based on a censored 
July 18, 1968, memorandum from 
Assistant Attorney General Walter 








THE ONLY ENTERTAINMENT 
SOURCE YOU NEED 
PRESENTS THE BIGGEST NAMES 
IN THE BUSINESS: 


The Hollywood Reporter ¢ Billboard 
American Film ¢ Musician ¢ Back Stage 
Amusement Business ° Music & Media 

The Boston Globe 


Here's a supplemental news service that's a perfect fit for Friday 
tabs, weekend and daily editions. It's the single most 
authoritative source of late-breaking entertainment news, 
features, charts, shorts and briefs and more. 

Contact John Morgan for details. 
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BPI Entertainment News Wire 
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33 Commercial Street ¢ Gloucester, MA 01930 
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Yeagley to FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Calamai said that he had 
received the document as a result of a 
Freedom of Information request filed 
in connection with a planned story on 
U.S. denials of travel visas to Cana- 
dians suspected of being political sub- 
versives. 

Southam and the Citizen told the 
press council they held the story for a 
day while they tried to contact 
Worthington, but they “were not get- 
ting straight answers” about when 
Worthington would return. 

At the same time, the news service 
and newspaper worried that their tele- 
phone calls in connection with the 
story were tipping other news organi- 
zations to their scoop. 

For his part, Worthington said Sun 
editors had been quite clear he would 
be returning imminently, and, indeed, 
Worthington arrived back in Canada 
the day after the story was published. 

The Citizen published Worthing- 
ton’s denial that he had given the Jus- 
tice Department any such information 
in a front-page story Oct. 1 (E&P, 
Nov. 4, 1989, P. 38). 

“They [the Citizen and Southam] 
say they were afraid they’d be 
scooped. We say they were giddy 
with desire to slap Worthington,” the 
Ottawa Sun wrote in its editorial on 
the press council decision. 

Worthington himself wrote in the 
paper March 13 that he was “relieved 
but not surprised” by the decision. 

“I’m not surprised at the ruling. It 
was such blatantly irresponsible jour- 
nalism it should offend everyone in 
the business,” he wrote. 

“In short, Southam/Citizen sought 
to do me and the Sun damage. They 
abandoned basic rules of jou -alism 
in the lust to draw blood,” Worthing- 
ton added. 

Ironically, the peripatetic Worth- 
ington was reported by his office to be 
unreachable for comment by E&P be- 
cause he was on a long irip in the | 
American South and Mexico. 

Similarly , Ottawa Citizen publisher 
Clark Davey was said to be traveling 
and unreachable for comment. 


First edition debuts 


The twice weekly Kane County 
(Ill.) Chronicle recently published its 
first issue. It combines the St. Char- 
les, Geneva, Batavia and Elburn 
Chronicle newspapers. 
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Where Newsroom Managers 
Meet the Future 


TECHNOLOGICAL CONVERGENCE is driving today’s 
newsroom—and recasting the role of the newsroom manager. 
§For two years the Gannett Center has sponsored as a service 
to the communications industry a two-day seminar for 
newsroom managers called “Newsroom Technology: The Next 
Generation.” §“The Next Generation” draws speakers from 
the media industries and scholars who explain the issues and 
forecast trends in newsroom technology. §Selected managers 
are from newpapers, newsmagazines, television and other news 
operations from the United States and other countries. §For 
example, seminar sessions have included Tom Brokaw of NBC 
News rating the new technology-driven journalism; Elliot 
Jaspin, a Pulitzer-prize winner and former Gannett Center 
Fellow, using the personal computer as an investigative tool; 
Adam Clayton Powell III of National Public Radio charting 
the future course of fiber optics; and Harold Buell of the 
Associated Press describing the digitized darkroom. §“The 
Next Generation” also has site visits to major New York media 
organizations and hands-on connections in the Center’s 
Technology Laboratory, featuring more than a dozen 
newsroom systems. §“The Next Generation” gives newsroom 
managers the exceptional opportunity to explore today’s 


merging technologies and prepare for tomorrow’s specialized 
newsroom. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 


et C 
4” . *4 - Gannett Center for Media Studies 
2950 Broadway 
New York, New York 10027 


Tel.: 212 280-8392 














©The Gannett Center for Media Studies at Columbia University is an operating 
program of the Gannett Foundation of Arlington, Virginia. The Center is the 
nation’s first institute for the advanced study of mass communication and 
technological change. 


PARTICIPANTS HAVE COME FROM: 


ABC-TV News 

American Newspaper Publishers 
Association (ANPA) 

Arizona Republic (Phoenix) 

Asbury Park (NJ) Press 

Associated Press 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution 

Boston Globe 

Capital Cities/ ABC 

CNN 

DCI Publishing 

FNN 

Dallas Times Herald 

Detroit News 

El Diario-La Prensa (New York City) 

Gannett Westchester Rockland 
Newspapers 

Group W Television 

Hartford (CT) Courant 

The (Everett, WA) Herald 

Home News (New Brunswick, NJ) 

John Blair Communications, Inc. 

Kansas City (MO) Star/Times 

KSL-TV (Salt Lake City, UT) 

KYW-TV (Philadelphia, PA) 

La Opinion (Los Angeles) 

Longhorn Radio Network (Center for 
Telecommunication Services, U. of 
Texas at Austin) 

Los Angeles Times 

“The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour” 

New York Amsterdam News 

New York Daily News 

New York Newsday 

New York Times 

News & Observer (Raleigh, NC) 

Newsweek 

Oakland (CA) Tribune 

Orange County (CA) Register 

Ottaway Newspapers, Inc. 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

The Record (Bergen County, NJ) 

Reuters 

Rocky Mountain (Denver) News 

Seattle Times 

Tennessean (Nashville) 

Time magazine 

USA Today 

Wall Street Journal 

Washington Post 

WABC-TV (New York City) 

WCBS-AM Radio (New York City) 

WNBC-TV (New York City) 

WPIX-TV (New York City) 

WWOR-TV (New Jersey) 

WXIA-TV (Atlanta, GA) 

WXTYV (Secaucus, NJ) 

















Ad controversy 


Houston Post rejects cancer group’s cigarette parody 


The Houston Post rejected a doctor 
group’s parody of a cigarette ad, say- 
ing the takeoff violated the newspa- 
per’s standards against “derogatory” 
ads. 

“It was extremely derogatory. I 
wouldn’t have accepted it even if it 
were one of our retailers talking about 
another retailer,” Post vice presi- 
dent/advertising Ray Dallman said in 
a telephone interview. 

At issue was an ad created by Doc- 
tors Ought to Care (DOC), a Houston- 
based group of anti-smoking activist 
physicians, that parodied advertise- 
ments for Dakota, a new cigarette 
brand R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. is 
test marketing in the city. 

Dakota’s newspaper ad shows a 
picture of the Dakota pack juxtaposed 
with a box of Marlboro cigarettes. 

“Houston is known for conquering 
space, great barbecue and individuals 
who make up their own mind. You 
decide,” the headline reads. The 





brand’s tagline is “Where smooth 
comes easy.” 

DOC’s parody ad reads, “Hous- 
ton, home of the largest medical cen- 
ter in the world, asks you to make up 
your own mind.” Altered pictures of 
the Dakota and Marlboro packs 
appear. 

The altered Dakota label has the 
word “tumors” where “cigarettes” 
would appear. Rather than “full fla- 
vor,” the words “still born” appear 
at the bottom of the parody box. 
“Marlboro” has been reworded to 
read “Barfboro.” “The kid’s favor- 
ite,” the box reads, “20 Radiation 
Treatments.” 

At the bottom of the doctors group 
ad are the words, “Dakota DaCough 
DaCancer DaCoffin.” 

DOC founder Dr. Alan Blum said in 
a telephone interview that the Post at 
first agreed to run the ad, and then 
rejected it four hours before press 
time. 





ADVICE AND DISSENT 





They’re contentious and contagious. They’re 
the McLaughlin Group. (clockwise from left) Jack 
Germond, Eleanor Clift, John McLaughlin, Fred Barnes, 
Morton Kondracke, and Pat Buchanan. 

Made possible by a grant from GE. 


THE McLAUGHLIN GROUP 


Check your local listing for station and time. 


We bring good things to life. 








Blum said the paper offered varying 
reasons for refusing the ad, at first 
saying they feared a trademark suit 
and later saying they had a “new pol- 
icy” against ads that denigrated 
brand-name products. 

However, the Post’s Dallman said 
the paper had “never” agreed to run 
the ad, -and that the policy was not 
new. 

“This went to our advertising 
acceptability committee and was 
rejected. This paper won’t accept 
derogatory ads,” Dallman said. 

Dallman also vigorously denied 
suggestions that the paper was “cav- 
ing in” to tobacco interests. 

“Not a bit. We really haven’t had 
any tobacco ads to speak of. Tobacco 
just started coming back with this test 
market but, as long as cigarette adver- 
tising is [for] a legal product, we will 
accept it,” Dallman said. 

Dr. Blum said DOC would submit 
the ad to the rival Houston Chronicle. 

Chronicle advertising director 
Dwight Brown told E&P that he had 
not yet received the ad, and could not 
say whether it would run. 

However, he suggested the Chroni- 
cle would probably run the parody. 

“More than likely, as far as I know, 
we will run the ad,” he said, “unless it 
is really terrible. If we’re willing to 
accept cancer [public-interest] ads, 
we'll probably accept this. We don’t 
get too hung up on [controversy] 
unless it’s in poor taste for the read- 
ers. 


— Mark Fitzgerald 


Redesign unveiled 
at the World-Herald 


The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
has introduced a number of improve- 
ments designed to make the paper 
easier to read. 

The changes were promoted 
through color teaser ads that began to 
run two weeks prior to the introduc- 
tion, culminating with a double-truck 
the day before, Sunday, telling read- 
ers what to expect in the next day’s 
new paper. 

Among the changes are four major 
sections with more news, features and 
color, as well as an index, reorganiz- 
ing news and features and anchoring 
more items. 
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Imagine Protecting 
3A Rain Forest This Big 





Indonesia Did! 


Indonesians are not just talking about tropical 
deforestation, they’re doing something about it. 
Almost 80 percent of Indonesia’s rain forests are 
already designated as permanent forests. 

Over 186,440 square miles are preserved as 
parks and reserves, an area the size of 10 eastern 
states. These lands will remain virgin tropical 
forests forever, in all their beauty, intrigue and 
biological diversity. Imagine. 

But that’s not all. Another 246,921 square 
miles, six more large states, will forever be forest, 
but will provide the unique wood products only 


the tropics can produce. These forests create jobs 
for over 500,000 Indonesians. They’re managed 
responsibly, under strict regulations. Tough fines 
and penalties are in place to assure reforestation 
and careful harvesting. 

Indonesia’s share of the world’s tropical forests 
are being preserved and carefully managed for 
the future. 


Indonesia 
Tropical Forests Forever 


For more information write: The Indonesian Forestry Community, 1230 S.W. Ist Ave., 4th Floor, Portland, OR 97204 














CIRCULATION 





By M.L. Stein 


When the Newspaper Agency 
Corp. (NAC) in Salt Lake City set a 
90% goal of porch delivery its officials 
did not realize how fast it could be 
accomplished. 


The agency is not there yet, but the 
process already has gone beyond 
projections and the goal is expected to 
be achieved before its three-year time 
schedule. 


To counter a circulation decline in 
the 1980s, NAC, which handles all 
business operations in the joint oper- 
ating agreement between the morning 
Salt Lake Tribune (110,000 daily; 
140,000 Sunday) and the evening 
Deseret News (60,000 daily; 67,000 
Sunday), is attempting to convert 
90% of its customers to porch (front- 
door) delivery. 





Porching 


Salt Lake City newspapers want to convert 90% of their 
circulation to porch delivery by the fall of 1992 


To enabie managers to meet their 
goals, NAC has removed any sales 
expectations from managers and the 
independent carriers. Financial 
incentives based on draw and service 
goals are replacing sales plans. For 
new business, the newspapers are 
using a contracted phone room, out- 
side crews, direct mail and other 
promotions. 

According to Koeppen, carriers 
who move to porch delivery receive 
an increase in fees. They are also 
advised that such convenience to cus- 
tomers will mean bigger tips and 
reduced cost for poly bags (not 
needed as much if papers are 
porched), and a higher rate of reten- 
tion. 

The greatest resistance to the pro- 
gram, Koeppen disclosed, comes not 
from the carriers but from some dis- 





The idea, Koeppen went on, is to put the paper 
close enough to the door so the subscriber can reach 
it without getting dressed. Wiin Salt Lake’s winter 
climate, this is customer delight, he said. 





“Our feeling is that we must do 
everything possible to retain cus- 
tomers,” explained NAC circulation 
director Randy Koeppen. “We want 
to move way past customer satisfac- 
tion to what customer service man- 
ager Dave Woolston calls ‘customer 
delight.’ ” 

The idea, Koeppen went on, is to 
put the paper close enough to the door 
so the subscriber can reach it without 
getting dressed. With Salt Lake’s 
winter climate, this is customer 
delight, he said. 

In January, NAC mapped out a 
three-year strategy, Koeppen noted. 
By Oct. 31 of this year, each manager 
must have converted 25% of total cir- 
culation to porch delivery when pos- 
sible. By Oct. 31, 1991, 75% must be 
converted, and by October 1992, 90% 
of all porchable routes must be com- 
pleted and then maintained. 

“We’re already past the 60% rate,” 
Koeppen said in mid-March. “Dis- 
trict managers are pushing it hard and 
the success is building upon itself.” 








trict managers “who realize that long- 
profitable motor routes will disap- 
pear, replaced by smaller, walking 
routes. That means more carriers to 
find and train, more turnover, more 
headaches.” 

However, many problems are actu- 
ally reduced by porch delivery, such 
as missed, wet and stolen papers, the 
circulation director pointed out. 

“Also, carriers who buy in to porch 
delivery tend to care more about their 
customers,” Koeppen said. “They 
pay more attention to stops and 
starts. All of that increased produc- 
tivity actually improves an area man- 
ager’s life.” 

In line with the delivery project, 
NAC is hiking the carriers’ piece rate 
and, at the same time, moving away 
from adult deliverers to youths, who 
are walking the routes. 

“Our feeling is that if we want 
porch delivery, we have to have 
smaller routes and people who will 
walk those routes,” Koeppen stated. 
All billing is done through the NAC 





office. 

Customer reaction has been posi- 
tive, he revealed. 

“We’re getting many favorable let- 
ters to the editor and tips have 
increased by 40%.” 

An unexpected benefit, Koeppen 
said, comes from advertiser reaction. 

“Many of our advertisers are also 
subscribers,” he said. “Since they’ve 
been getting better service, they are 
responding more favorably to our ad 
sales people. We’re really supporting 
the advertising environment.” 

NAC is telling the community 
about its new delivery program 
through in-house ads and radio. The 
ads tell the public about the benefits 
to the youth of Salt Lake City, the 
increased profits for them, and high- 
lights their achievements. 

The agency also will conduct 
surveys to measure customer satis- 
faction before and after porching. 


Nine to be inducted 
into N.C. fame halls 


Nine distinguished professionals 
will be inducted into the North Car- 
olina Journalism, Public Relations 
and Advertising Halls of Fame at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

The five honorees in the Journalism 
Hall are James K. Batten, president 
of Knight-Ridder Inc., Miami, Fla.; 
Jay Jenkins of Raleigh, a longtime 
newspaperman and aide to the former 
UNC System president; Roy Park, 
chairman of Park Communications, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Irwin Smallwood, 
retired deputy executive editor of the 
Greensboro News & Record; and 
Jonathan Yardley, columnist and 
critic for the Washington Post. 

The two public relations inductees 
are Ken Clark, vice president of cor- 
porate communications for Duke 
Power Co. in Charlotte, and Hugh 
Morton, chairman of the board of 
Grandfather Mountain Inc. in Lin- 
ville. 

The advertising honorees are C. 
Knox Massey of Durham, a longtime 
advertising practitioner, and Michael 
J. Silver, a partner in the Raleigh 
agency of McKinney and Silver. 
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Publishers on Parade 
“Parade is our readers’ Sunday choice.” 


“We at The Californian are committed to our readers. And we believe that 
the newspaper should reflect the needs and desires of the community. That’s 
why we asked our readers to choose between Parade and the Sunday magazine 
we had provided for the last two years. 

“We initiated extensive research and focus 
group sessions to verify reader mail. Both studies 
confirmed an overwhelming preference for the 
return of Parade. 

“We’re delighted once again to have Parade’s 
superior editorial product in our Sunday package... 
and so are our readers.” 


Featured in over 300 newspapers 


every Sunday. 
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Weekly publisher sets up intern program 
Invests $335,000 to interest journalism majors in weekly papers 


By M.L. Stein 


Rowland Rebele, who has made 
money as a weekly newspaper 
publisher and believes in giving some 
of it back to foster young people’s 
interest in weekly journalism, is spon- 
soring a unique internship program in 
California. 

Stanford University journalism 
majors who qualify can obtain three- 
to six-month internships on weekly pa- 
pers — and only weeklies — at sal- 
aries ranging from $250 to $300 a week. 


The publisher pays $125 to $150 of 
this amount, with the rest paid by the 
Internship Fund set up by Rebele and 
his wife Pat, who have invested 
$335,000 in the program. 

Invested is the right word, accord- 
ing to Rebele, co-publisher of the 
twice-weekly Paradise Post and a 
past president of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


“As someone who has enjoyed 
weekly newspapering and has made 
money with weekly newspapers, I 
want to give back some of it to college 
kids who might not otherwise think of 
working for weeklies, only dailies,” 
Rebele stated. 





reports of their internships,” he con- 
tinued. “They said they hadn’t real- 
ized weeklies could be so much fun, 
or that there was such a variety of 
stories to cover. They also were 
impressed by the quality of the writ- 
ing on weeklies.” 





Rebele said he hopes the internship fund will 
inspire weekly publishers “who have made a few 
bucks” to finance similar projects. 








Fifteen weekly newspapers in Cali- 
fornia have taken Stanford interns 
since the program began three years ago. 

“They’ve all been damn good,” 
said Rebele, a Stanford journalism 
graduate who was himself a summer 
newspaper intern while in college. 

“They have turned in positive 








Announcing the Winner of the 1990 
Nixon Newspaper, Inc. 
$1,000 National Journalism Writing Award 


Barry Bearak 
“Visions of Holiness in Lubbock” 
Los Angeles Times 


Judges: 
Susan Ager, Detroit Free Press 
William J. Small, Fordham University 
Robert Shaw, Indianapolis Associated Press 


Administrator: 

Ball State University 
Department of Journalism 
Eari Conn, Chairman 


ond 


John R. Nixon, President 





| accepted. 





Leonard Sbrocco, editor of the 
Half Moon Bay Review, was so 
impressed with his intern that he 
offered him a job, which was 


George Thurlow, editor of the 
Chico News & Review and president 
of the California Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, had high praise for his 
summer intern, Caitlin Liu, a first- 
generation American, who wrote a 
major section on Asians in the Chico 
community. 

“IT was concerned the student might 
be immature because she was only a 
sophomore,” Thurlow recalled, “but 
she had good judgment, was very 
organized, enterprising, thorough and 
reliable.” 

Any California paper that publishes 
no more than three times a week may 
apply for a Stanford Rebele intern. 
The interns have ranged from sopho- 
mores to master’s candidates. Five 
internships will be funded this year. 

Rebele attributed much of the suc- 
cess of the program to Stanford pro- 
fessor Marion Lewenstein, who co- 
ordinates it. 

“She is the person who has made 
this happen,” he said. “She puts 
together the right student with the 
right newspaper. She is a wonderful 
matchmaker.” 

The Post publisher acknowledged 
that most interns and beginners on 
weeklies aspire to jobs on dailies. 

“But perhaps some of them will 
remain on weeklies,” he went on. | 
“We need them to become editors 
and publishers someday.” 

Rebele said he hopes the internship 
fund will inspire weekly publishers 
“who have made a few bucks” to 
finance similar projects. 
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THE WINNER! 


1st PLACE 
PIA 1990 NON-HEATSET 
COMPETITION 


Award for Excellence 


(IT’S FLEXO!) 


Flexo makes merchandise brighter, crisper, cleaner, fresher, 
impactful, exciting and memorable. Flexo moves merchandise efficiently. 
Isn’t that what you want to do with your merchandise ? 

CALL 1-800-23F-LEXO, NOW. 

See the newest generation of flexo samples from Sullivan Graphics. 


Flexo from Sullivan Graphics - the new ENERGY in graphic art. 


SULLIVAN 


























Covering foreign news is different now 
Journalism panel cites the need to go beyond ‘event covering’ 


By Bill Kirtz 


To deliver what television cannot, 
papers must abandon traditional 
definitions of news and let their corre- 
spondents cover the world in depth. 

Top journalists stressed these 
points at a recent Tufts University, 
Medford, Mass., discussion of for- 
eign coverage. 

“The day’s long past when newspa- 
pers’ first function was to provide us 
with ‘news,’ ” said Bill Kovach, 
curator of the Nieman Foundation 
and former editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution. “We need to 
focus more on process and less on 
events.” 

Kovach said that since television 
gives readers the “what” of a story, 
newspapers need to tell them the 
“why.” The Cold War thaw is giving 
editors a chance to “look freshly at 
the world,” Kovach believes. He 
sees a “desperate need” for editors to 
reconsider the “old story conven- 
tions of conflict, personality, story 
line and plot,” and to focus more on 
such “process” stories as Czecho- 





(Kirtz is a journalism instructor at 
Northeastern University School of 
Journalism.) 


slovakia’s need to sell arms to the 
Third World. 

Stephen Engelberg, winner of a 
1990 George Polk award for New York 
Times stories on chemical weapons in 
the Third World, echoed Kovach’s 





Pulitzer Prize winner Harrison Salis- 
bury, former New York Times foreign 
correspondent, expresses a similar 
view in an article appearing on 
Page 19. 





view, saying that editors need to get 
out of “this straitjacket” definition of 
news. 

Engleberg is one of few correspon- 
dents getting language training before 
he next goes abroad, to Warsaw for 





“We need to focus 
more on process and 
less on events.” 








the Times; many conference speakers 
complained that American journalists 
are hampered by their inability to 
speak the language of the country 
they cover. 


As a roving correspondent from 








AVIATION JOURNALISM 
AWARD 


The 1990 Max Karant Award for Excellence 
in Aviation Journalism 
will be given for fair and insightful 
coverage of aviation. 


There are two categories of entries: print and broadcast. 
A $1,000 award will be given in each category based on works 
published or broadcast in 1989 only. 

- Deadline for entries is September 1, 1990. 


For more information or to obtain entry forms, call (301) 695-2160 


or write: 


AOPA Communications Division 
421 Aviation Way 
Frederick, MD 21701 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 








Africa for the Christian Science 
Monitor, Edward Giradet tried to go 
where there were “no stories, but 
pieces of life.” He said fellow report- 
ers flying in and out of Ethiopia wrote 
“superb stories on children with 
swollen bellies” but little about the 
underlying cause of the famine, a 
minority government using food as a 
weapon in a decades-old war. 

Also critical of the emphasis on 
short-term news was Raymond Bon- 
ner, a New Yorker correspondent in 
Kenya who covered Central America 
for the New York Times. 

Using Burundi as an example, he 
said American journalists “invaded” 
that small African country in August 
1988 to write war stories, but have not 
returned to report that peace has held. 
“With no war, real estate in the Horn 
of Africa has no value any more.” 

Juan Tamayo, former Jerusalem 
and Central American correspondent 
for the Miami Herald, said readers 
are more interested than editors in 
foreign coverage. 

One of many speakers complaining 
about lack of funding for overseas 
bureaus, he remarked, “We tend to 
be too faddish, too quick to pick up 
and drop story lines,” but he added 
that foreign correspondents are 
unfairly charged with writing only 
about “coups and earthquakes.” 

Tamayo said people reading about 
the Middle East “focus on the daily 
violence” of the Palestinian intifadah 
even though that accounts for only a 
small percentage of the coverage of 
the region. 

David Greenway, Boston Globe 
associate editor and a former Middle 
East correspondent, had a similar 
view. He said readers get interested 
only when bloodshed erupts and 
forget about background articles 
dealing with conditions triggering that 
violence. 

Greenway said that since Israel 
encouraged coverage for 40 years, it 
can hardly complain about it now. 

“If you invite the American dog in 
to protect you, you get the media fleas 
with it,” he said. The press “feeds on 
crisis,” and likes underdogs, he 
added. “Israel was an underdog for 30 
years, but now it seems like the over- 
dog.” 

Jim Landers, Dallas Morning 
News international editor, called pic- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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WIRE 
INTO 
THE 

FUTURE. 


In the future, all news wire services will 
have to approach the newspaper business the 
way UPI does today. 

Someday, all news wire services will 
custom code their news, making it easy for 
individual papers to zero-in on the stories 
their readers want. Today, only UPI has this 
innovative delivery system. 

Someday, all news wire services will 
offer their subscribers the financial advan- 
tages of unbundled products and flexible 
contracts. After all, why should you pay for 
news services you don’t want and don’t use? 
With today’s UPI, you don't. 

And why should you be locked into 
a long-term contract with automatic renewal 


clauses and annual rate increases? Today, 
your UPI contract can be tailored to suit your 
operating needs. 

Someday, all news wire services will be 
as customer-driven as today’s UPI. By offering 
innovative products like CustomStocks/2000, 
Federal News Service and a new, digitized, 
satellite picture delivery system. By keeping a 
customer service staff on-call 24 hours a day 
to help solve technical problems quickly. By 
responding to subscriber requests for coverage. 

If you're ready for a better way of doing 
business, call 1-800-UPI-8870 
today. We'll tell you why your 
future in newspapers reads 
better with UPI. 





GG .. the Pine Curtain. In this 
region...a few rebellious souls live | 
by their own rules - what's yours | 
isn't always yours and, even if it is, 
it may not be for long. That's the 
premise of timber theft. 99 


"Where Bandit Roam" 
Roy Bragg 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE — 


A Hearst Newspaper 


Nobody gets closer to 


Nothing boils blood in Houston the way news about timber theft does. In East Texas, forestry is big | 
business. So, to the Houston Chronicle, bandit loggers are front page news. The people of Hearst 
are instinctively aware of the roots of their audience. In an ex-timber town like Houston, those roots 
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are in trees. Over 100 Hearst companies believe the 








NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








CHARLES MONAGHAN has been 
appointed food editor of The Record, 
Hackensack, N.J. 

Formerly editor of Fairchild’s weekly 
magazine, Travel Today, and manag- 
ing editor of Travel and Leisure, a 
monthly, Monaghan began his career 
in London at Reuters and also worked 
at the New York Times, handling food 
stories and features. 

In recent years, he has been a free- 
lance writer for magazines and news- 
paper sections, including the joint 
book review published by the 
Washington Post and the Chicago Tri- 
bune and also reviewed cookbooks for 
the Washington Post Book World. 

Monaghan holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Manhattan College and a 
master’s degree from New York Univer- 


sity. 








CLAUDE MOISsY, a French journalist 
who has spent much of his career in 
the United States, is the new chair- 
man and managing director of Agence 
France-Presse. Elected for a three- 
year AFT term, he replaces JEAN- 
Louis GUILLAUD. 

Moisy was Washington bureau 
chief in 1971-75 and head of the 
United States bureau in 1979-85 and 
then was named the first regional 
director for the Americas. 

Born in Blainviile, he studied law 
before turning to journalism, starting 
with AFP in Rabat, Morocco. In 1959, 
Moisy became Rangoon bureau chief 
and subsequently worked on the eco- 
nomics desk in Paris and Washington. 

He also worked for the agency in 
New Delhi, London, and in 1977 
moved to Paris editor, where he 
remained until 1979 and then returned 
to the U.S. 

Last September, Moisy joined the 
head office management team as an 
adviser on developing strategy for 
international expansion. 


* * * 


LEON C. HART, national accounts 
manager for E.I. DuPont deNemours 
and Company, and ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL III, a consultant to the Gan- 
nett Center for Media Studies, have 
been elected chairman and vice chair- 
man respectively of the board of visi- 
tors for the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University’s School of 
Journalism, Media and Graphics Arts 
in Tallahassee. 

The board offers an industry per- 
spective to the dean, division direc- 
tors, and faculty of the school. 





JOHN C. GILL is the new circulation 
manager of the Dallas Times Herald 
in a group of management changes in 
the department. 

Gill, formerly vice president/gen- 
eral manager for a Times Mirror cable 
television property in Springfield, 
Ill., also held a number of positions 
over 20 years with the San Angelo 
Standard-Times. 

JAMES C. MCBRIDE, formerly metro 
home delivery manager, is the new 
circulation operations manager. 

JACK C. HOLLAND Jr. is strategic 
planning manager/circulation, a new 
position. A recent MBA graduate of 
Harvard University, he was asso- 
ciated with Downey Stone Marketing 
Consultants, New York, prior to Dal- 
las. 

JOHN F. KLUSTNER, formerly cus- 
tomer service manager, is regional 
manager in home delivery; and 
ANDREW M. WATKINS, former classi- 
fied telemarketing manager, is cus- 
tomer service manager. 

* * * 


JOHN J. WILPERS, most recently 
executive editor of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post-Telegram, has been 
appointed editor of 14 Boston area 
weeklies by RUSSEL PERGAMENT, 
publisher of The Tab Newspapers, 
Newton, Mass. 

Wilpers has almost two decades of 
newspaper experience, including five 
years as editor in chief for Ingersoll 
Publications. He has been a columnist 
and reporter at the Boston Herald and 
an editorial writer at the Boston Globe 
and worked at several other New 
England area papers. 


half years. Earlier, Green was general 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


J. KEITH MOYER, executive edior 
of the Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press 
is succeeding WALTER LUNDY as edi- 
tor of Gannett’s Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock. 

Lundy, in a new corporate assign- 
ment, works with PHILIP CURRIE, vice 
president/news, in the Newspaper 
Division. Prior to joining the com- 
pany at Little Rock, he had held edit- 
ing roles at the Charlotte Observer, 
the Tallahassee Democrat and the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Moyer, executive editor of the Fort 
Myers paper since August 1986, was 
named a 1989 Editor of the Year in the 
annual Best of Gannett competition. 

A University of Florida graduate, 
Moyer began his career at the Tampa 
Times, moved to the Lakeland (Fla.) 
Ledger and in i980 joined Gannett at 
the News-Press. He has served as 
features editor at the Rochester 
Times-Union and as managing editor 
of Westchester Rockland Newspa- 
pers. 


* * * 


MINOR J. “BUDDY” WARD, senior 
vice president-operations for Cox 
Newspapers since 1987, has retired, 
and JAMES A. COOPER succeeds him 
in the position. 

Ward, 55, started with the company 
as an apprentice printer at the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution and moved 
up the ranks to director of production 
and engineering; then to vice presi- 
dent of production and engineering, 
executive vice president and general 
manager, and president of the Journal 
and Constitution in 1984. 

Cooper joined the Journal and 
Constitution as plant manager in 1987 
after 15 years with the Washington 
Post. He became vice president-oper- 
ations in Atlanta in 1988 and trans- 
ferred to the division staff as vice 
president-operations earlier this year. 


* * &* 


NANCY L. GREEN recently moved to 
president and publisher of Springfield 
(Mo.) News-Leader in an appoint- 
ment announced by Gary L. WAT- 
SON, president of the community 
newspaper divisions of Gannett Co. 
Inc. 

She had been publisher of the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item, an eve- 
ning and Sunday paper, for four and a 


manager of student publications at the 
University of Kentucky. 
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EUGENE L. FALK is joining the Los 
Angeles Times in May in the new 
position of executive vice president, 
administration. 

DAVID LAVENTHOL, publisher and 
chief executive officer of the Times, 
announced that Falk, now executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., will be 
responsible for production, opera- 
tions, information systems, adminis- 
trative and technical services depart- 
ment and report to Times’ president 
and chief operating officer, RICHARD 
T. SCLOSBERG III. 

Falk has had responsibility for all 
business operations of both the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and the Daily News 
the past year and in 1987-89 was 
senior vice president and executive 
vice president. 

Prior to Philadelphia, Falk worked 10 
years at the San Jose Mercury News 
and prior to that was in production 
and operations capacities with 
Knight-Ridder, Harte-Hanks and 
Gannett. He holds a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of 
Colorado and a master’s in business 
administration from the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 


* * * 


IRA D. PERRY, associate metropoli- 
tan editor of the Houston Post, is the 
new chairman of Texas Media: A 
First Amendment and Freedom Infor- 
mation Coalition. 

BARBARA EHLI, director of services 
for the Texas Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciaton, is the new secretary and con- 
tinuing as officers are ANN ARNOLD, 
executive director of Texas Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, as vice chair; 
and LYNDELL WILLIAMS, executive 
vice president of the Texas Press 
Association, as treasurer. 


* * * 


TERRY EGGER is the newly named 
advertising director for the three 
Copley Los Angeles Newspapers 
headquartered in Torrance, Calif. 

Egger assumes overall responsibili- 
ties for display, classified, and 
national advertising and promotion 
and marketing departments. He 
joined Copley Los Angeles in 1984 
and a year ago his advertising respon- 
sibilities expanded to include the 
Santa Monica Outlook, the Torrance 
Daily Breeze and the San Pedro 
News-Pilot. 

A graduate of Augustana College in 
South Dakota, he earned a master’s in 
communications from San Diego 
State University and was a communi- 
cations instructor at the University of 
California and the United States 
International University, both in San 
Diego. 





EuGene L. Falk 


THOMAS F. PouNps, for the past 
year sales and marketing manager for 
Telecable in Arlington, Texas, and 
previously sales and marketing 
executive with Warner Communica- 
tion Inc.’s cable division, is now cir- 
culation director of the Daily News of 
Los Angeles. 

The appointment was announced 
by Davip J. AUGER, publisher, who 
also said RON BUSICK, with the news- 
paper for 23 years in advertising and 
circulation management, is now assis- 
tant circulation director. 

* * * 

THOMAS J. SHAFER has been named 
president and publisher of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, suc- 
ceeding ROBERT E. ROBBINS who 
joins Gannett South Region as a gen- 
eral executive. 

Shafer most recently was vice 
president/field operations for USA 
Today. With Gannett since 1972, he 
served in sportswriting and editing 
posts in Florida and then had a brief 
stint at the St. Petersburg Times as 
owner of a sports publishing and 
supply business. Returning to Gan- 
nett in 1976, he served in news assign- 
ments, and in 1982 became field cper- 
ations director. 


Ira D. Perry 


Thomas F. Pounds 


Robbins, who will work with news- 
papers in the region handling special 
projects, was named to his Jackson 
post in December 1987 and previously 
had been publisher of the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American and controller at 
Jackson and the Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item. 

*x* * * 

CINDY BURTON has been promoted 
to news editor of the Myrtle Beach 
(S.C.) Sun News, replacing RON 
CLAXTON, who has a new position as 
associate professor of journalism at 
Metropolitan State College, Denver. 
Burton joined the newspaper as a 
copy editor in 1987. 


Also, BRYAN MONROE, Sun News 
graphics editor, has been named to a 
new position with Knight-Ridder 
Inc., the newspaper’s parent com- 
pany. 

He will serve as assistant director 
of the 25/43 Project, aimed at making 
newspapers more appealing to that 
age group. The project is headquar- 
tered at the Boca Raton News. 

Before the Sun News, Monroe had 
photography internships at several 
newspapers and United Press Inter- 
national. 














Lee Dirks 





Owen Van Essen 


LEE DIRKS & ASSOCIATES 


A 
Norm McMullin 
We specialize in assisting owners in exploring and negotiating 
the sale of their daily newspapers or non-daily newspaper groups. 
185 Oakland, Suite 210, Birmingham, MI 48009 
313-646-4230 
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OBITUARIES 





NICHOLAS ASHFORD, 47, foreign 
editor of The Independent, London, 
died Feb. 10 of cancer. He became 
foreign editor last year after serving 
as deputy foreign editor since the 
paper was founded in 1986. 

Ashford began his career in 1966 for 
Middle East News Agency and also 
had worked for The Financial Times. 
He was a southern Africa correspon- 
dent in 1975-81 and then in Washing- 
ton until 1985, when he returned to 
London as a diplomatic correspon- 
dent. 

* * * 


WILLIAM KELLY BEARD, 91, a for- 
mer president of the Association of 
Business Publishers who also had 
served as a director of the Advertising 
Federation of America, died March 
22 at White Plains Hospital, New 
York. He lived in Scarsdale. 

Beard retired in 1964 and was a 
former corporate vice president of 
promotion and résearch for McGraw- 
Hill. 


* * * 


CLIFTON BLUE, 79, former newspa- 
per editor and publisher and former 
speaker of the North Carolina House 
of Representatives, died March 10 in 
a nursing home. 











Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background. 


Have a question about Phillips 
Petroleum? Or the energy industry? 
These media relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


George Minter 
Dave Dryden 
Jere Smith 


(918) 661-5204 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-4982 


Call or write: Media Relations 
Department, 16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 





He served nine terms as a represen- 
tative from Moore County and was 
the House speaker during the 1963 
General Assembly. 

Blue began his career in 1932, 
establishing The Captain, a weekly 
paper in Vass which later was consoli- 
dated with the Sandhill Citizen. He 
started the weekly Robbins Record in 
1958 and published both papers until 
Park Newspapers bought them in 
1982. 

* * * 

MILDRED A. STOREY CELLEY, 77, 
former Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News reporter, died March 4 in Chic- 
opee, Mass. 

* * * 


PATRICK T. FINNEGAN, 74, retired 
budget director of the Scripps How- 
ard newspaper group, died March 8 
of a blood clot. 

Finnegan joined the company at the 
New York Telegram in 1942 and when 
the paper merged into the New York 
World-Journal-Tribune, he worked 
for its three-year life and later joined 
the corporate offices. 

Before retiring in 1980, he was a 
vice president of the Scripps Howard 
Foundation and executive vice presi- 
dent of the James Gordon Bennett 
Foundation. 


* * * 


ARTHUR L. GASKILL, 81, a news 
cameraman, died in suburban Boston 
on March 7. 

He retired in 1970 after a decade 
with NBC News. His career began in 
the late ’20s and included Movietone 
News and United Press International. 


* * * 


FRANK L. “BUDD” HASCALL, 75, 
publisher and majority owner of the 
Goshen (Ind.) News, died March 8 of 
cancer at his home. 

His daughter, Jane Gemmer, is 
president of the News Printing Co., 
which publishes the paper; and his 
son-in-law, John Gemmer, is execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager. 

Hascall was a captain in the Army 
during World War II and served some 
time on Kodiak Island off the coast of 
Alaska before his medical discharge 
in 1945, 


* * * 


VicToR LASKY, 72, columnist and 
author, died Feb 22 of cancer at 
Georgetown University Hospital. 

Lasky began his career as a copy 
boy at the New York Journal Ameri- 
can and covered World War II in Eu- 
rope for Stars & Stripes. 


He joined the New York World 
Telegram after the war and helped 
write a Pulitzer Prize series on Com- 
munist infiltration of American insti- 
tutions. He wrote several biogra- 
phies, including one of John F. Ken- 
nedy and another on Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and books about Jimmy Carter 
and Henry Ford 2nd. 

A graduate of Brooklyn College in 
1940, he later wrote for Accuracy in 
Media, a watchdog organization. 


* * * 


FRANK SWANSON, 72, a former war 
correspondent and publisher of the 
Calgary (Alta.) Herald, died March 5 
in a Calgary hospital after a long ill- 
ness. 

His 44-year career also included 
serving as editor of the Edmonton 
(Alta.) Journal and of the Ottawa Citi- 
zen. All three newspapers are in the 
Southam Newspapers group. 


Born in Edmonton, he became 
devoted to journalism while a student 
at the University of Alberta and 
changed his plans while working at 
the student paper, The Gateway. He 
attended the Columbia University 
School of Journalism but interrupted 
his career to serve in the Canadian 
Armored Brigade and near the war’s 
end he became a correspondent for 
Southam. 


Swanson reported from Europe af- 
ter the war and then moved to Ottawa 
in 1948, covering politics for Southam 
for the next decade. He served as 
associate editor and then editor of the 
Citizen. Within the year he became 
publisher of the Calgary Herald, 
serving for 20 years before retiring in 
1982. 


* * * 


WILLIAM J. TRUESDALE, 79, retired 
vice president of the Greenville (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont Co., died Feb. 8. 

He joined the advertising depart- 
ment in 1942 and served as retail man- 
ager and advertising director before 
being named a vice president in 1969. 


* * * 


ELSIE Woop, 91, a longtime mem- 
ber of the Albany (N.Y.) Legislative 
Correspondents Association, died 
March 5. 

An Albany resident, she worked in 
the state Capitol more than 50 years, 
transmitting news as a telegrapher for 
Postal Telegraph and Western Union 
and then joined Cuyler News Service. 

Wood was one of the first women to 
be admitted to the correspondents 
association when the group began 
admitting women in 1968. 
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Keeping 
faith with 
your 
readers? 





Findings of Survey 
on Religion Coverage 
in Daily Press 


© Religious people are newspaper readers. 71% who 
say religion is “very important” in their lives read a 
newspaper every day. 

© 66% of readers believe it is “very important” for 
newspapers to cover religion. 

© Interest in coverage of pronouncements by major 
faith groups on social and ethical issues ranked 
highest with readers—ahead of local religion news. 

® Respondents registered more interest in reading 
religion than sports. 

® Men are more likely to read religion stories than 
women. 

¢ Only 12% of readers believe their newspapers do an 
“excellent” job reporting religion. 


Survey conducted by the Gallup Organization for Religious 
News Service, with funding from the Lilly Endowment. Copies of 
the complete report are available from Religious News Service, 
PO. Box 1015, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10101. Enclose 
check for $15 with order. 


Religious | 
News Service 














L.A. Times expands 
coverage in 
Ventura County 


The ever-expanding Los Angeles 
Times began publication March 12 of 
a new daily edition to serve Ventura 
County, a growing area bordering Los 
Angeles County on the north. 

The new edition offers a daily Ven- 
tura County section that includes a 
county news digest, calendar of 
events and, on Sunday, a “Week in 
Review” feature that wraps up sig- 
nificant local news from the previous 
week. County high school and college 
sports will be covered Wednesday 
through Sunday in the Times’ Sports 
section. 

A new section, Ventura County 
Life, will be published each Thurs- 
day and will include personality pro- 
files, local lifestyle, entertainment, 
outdoor and recreational coverage. 

The Times has published a weekly 
Ventura County section since 1987. 
For the new edition, the newspaper 
has added 31 editorial staff members, 
bringing the total to 35. 

The Times’ Ventura County circu- 
lation is 51,110 daily and 62,300 on 
Sunday. 


Poll: Detroiters 
believe press, 
not mayor 


For years, Detroit Mayor Coleman 
Young has contended that his city’s 
news organizations have been out to 
get him. 

Now, at his most politically 
embattled time, a poll shows Detroit 
voters think the press has been fair to 
their mayor. 

Nearly two-thirds of Detroit voters 
in a Detroit News poll say news orga- 
nizations have treated Young very 
fairly or somewhat fairly. 

The poll of 501 voters, conducted 
by Gordon S. Black Corp., asked this 
question (with responses in parenthe- 
ses): “Some people say that Mayor 
Young is treated unfairly by Detroit 
newspapers and television. Other 
people say the media are just doing 
their job. Would you say the Detroit 
news media treat the mayor:: very 
fairly (34.9%); somewhat fairly 
(28.8%); somewhat unfairly (21.2%); 
very unfairly (11.5%); don’t know 
(3.4%).” 

Fully 75% of white voters said the 








mayor was treated fairly by the 
media. Sixty percent of black voters 
took that position. 

Young’s press secretary, Bob 
Berg, told the News that the poll’s 
conclusions don’t reflect the opinions 
of residents who contact the mayor’s 
office. 

“They feel the media did all they 
could to defeat the mayor last fall and 
they failed, but they’re going to keep 
it up,” Berg told the newspaper. 

Young is under fire now for a wide 
variety of reasons. 

Nearly every day, new revelations 
emerge from an FBI investigation into 
possible police corruption centering 
around a secret fund and unproven 
suggestions that a company owned by 
Young did business with a key figure 
in the scandal. 

Young has been criticized for main- 
taining a security detail and system — 
including state-of-the-art voice-acti- 
vated security systems now being 
installed in his offices — more typical 
of the president than a big-city mayor. 
At the same time, he has proposed a 
budget that would lay off 500 police 
officers in the crime- and crack- 
ravaged city. 

Most recently, the Detroit News 
revealed that Young’s company sold 
South African Kruggerands and that a 
small part of the majority-black city’s 
investment portfolio is invested in the 
gold coins from the apartheid regime. 


Financial paper 
sends out 
sixth issue 


The Investment Reporter, a new 
monthly national newspaper pub- 
lished in Irvine, Calif., has its “feet on 
the ground” after recently sending 
out its sixth issue, according to 
publisher John Robbins. 

Subtitled “The NASDAQ Journal 
of Discovery,” the publication, 
which covers the over-the-counter 
stock market, is a 20-page tabloid that 
goes to 35,000 stockbrokers, ana- 
lysts, fund managers and company 
presidents. 

Robbins said the paper is cur- 
rently soliciting subscriptions from 
investors via monthly and quarterly 
statements of regional brokerage 
firms. : 

“Our initial focus was on the one- 
third of America’s stockbrokers that 
have clients who regularly buy quality 
NASDAQ-listed stocks,” Robbins 
said. “We didn’t want to reach out to 





the brokers’ clients until we had our 
feet on the ground.” 

Robbins, 46, is the former president 
of an Orange County public relations 
firm whose clients had NASDAQ- 
listed stocks. 

The Investment Reporter features 
sections on NASDAQ companies, 
corporate finance, portfolio manage- 
ment and international business. 
Michael Tate, assistant business edi- 
tor of The Times of London is a corre- 
spondent for the latter section. 

Peggy Powell, a 25-year veteran in 
publications and public relations, is 
executive editor, and Richard Guiss, 
a former newspaper, broadcast and 
wire service journalist, is managing 
editor of the paper. The Investment 
Reporter is published by Shareholder 
Communication Systems, a subsid- 
iary of Olympia Capital Corp. 


Conn. weekly folds 


The weekly New Haven (Conn.) 
Independent has folded three-and-a- 
half years after it debuted, following 
what was said to be an 11th-hour 
unsuccessful effort by controlling 
shareholders Betsy Henley-Cohn and 
Gary Ginsberg to sell the publication 
to the Captital Cities/ABC-owned 
ShoreLine Publications of Guilford, 
Conn. 


Writer rams rental 
into a runaway car 


A sportswriter in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
to cover baseball spring training 
rammed his rental car into a runaway 
vehicle to help stop it after the driver 
suffered a fatal heart attack. 

Mark Newman, a reporter for the 
San Jose (Calif.) Mercury News, said 
he couldn’t see anyone behind the 
wheel of a car swerving in traffic but 
its passenger was honking the horn 
frantically. 

When he drove up beside the car, 
he said, he could see the driver 
slumped over the steering wheel and 
the woman passenger couldn’t reach 
the brake pedal. 

Newman said he decided to crash 
his car into the out-of-control car to 
slow or stop it. That succeeded in 
slowing it enough that he and two 
bystanders were able to chase it, 
catch up with it and turn off the igni- 
tion, he said. 

Local officials from Hertz, from 
which Newman rented his car, 
refused any comment. us 
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ITS GETTING A LOT HARDER 
To AVOID LIBEL SUITS. 


MAKE SURE YOU'RE PROTECTED 
WITH LIBEL INSURANCE FROM MUTUAL. 

These days, there's no smooth sailing where libel litiga- 
tion is concerned. Some of the dangers are obvious; but 
others are hidden beneath the surface of a seemingly 
innocent story. And before you have time to change 
course, that story has developed into a libel suit that 
might sink your paper. 

Since you can’t always predict in advance which stories 
will generate a libel suit, it’s imperative that you protect 
yourself with libel insurance. And for more than twenty- 
five years, the Mutual Insurance Company of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, has been providing newspapers throughout 


v 
VE 


the United States, Canada, and the Caribbean with the 
financial protection they need to endure lengthy and 
expensive libel suits. 

Mutual protects ANPA-member publications with 
libel insurance policies that provide punitive damage 
coverage across the United States. A policy from Mutual 
pays up to 15 million dollars per occurrence, rather 
than an annual aggregate. With low deductibles to mini- 
mize your loss, libel insurance from Mutual is your best 
protection against the hidden and unpredictable dangers 
of libel litigation. 

For more information, please contact Mutual at the 


address and phone number below. 


The Mutual Insurance Company 
Of Hamulton, Bermuda 





PO. Box 1179, Hamilton 5, Bermuda * (809) 292-7633 » FAX (809) 295-7562 + Send all mail via OVERSEAS AIRMAIL 














CIRCULATION 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Newspapers that want to omit a 
certain day’s copies from circulation 
averages in their cities now have only 
30 days to tell the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations — and, consequently, 
their competitors — how many 
papers they sold that day. 

The new regulation tightens 
reporting requirements in an area of 
Audit Bureau rules that occasionally 
has been a bitter battlefield between 
daily competitors. 

Rule C 1.7 (a) allows a newspaper 
to request of the Audit Bureau that a 
holiday or the days following or pre- 
ceding a holiday be omitted in the 
calculation of average daily circula- 
tion if the particular days were 5% 
above or below the circulation for the 
nearest day with normal sales. 

A newspaper can also request 
exemption for a day if something hap- 
pened beyond the control of the 
publisher and circulation swung 10% 
one way or another. An example of 





Audit Bureau tightens its reporting requirements 


this might be a crippling snowstorm 
that prevents full delivery. 

Probably the most celebrated fight 
over this rule took place in late 1988 
when New York Newsday com- 
plained to the Audit Bureau that the 
New York Daily News was eliminat- 
ing far too many individual days from 
its circulation average. 

Newsday claimed that during the 
year ended Sept. 31, 1988, the rival 
tabloid used the rule to eliminate 80 
dates from the average circulation fig- 
ure. Newsday itself eliminated only 
14, the paper said. 

Newsday claimed that had both 
papers eliminated the same number of 
days during the reporting period, the 
News’ daily circulation would have 
shown a loss of more than 17,000 
copies rather than the gain of 5,184 
papers it reported. Similarly, News- 
day alleged, Sunday News circulation 
would have shown a loss of not 8,043, 
as reported, but 77,810. 

For its part, the News argued at the 
time that New York City’s market — 





with its emphasis on single-copy 
sales — is simply different, and “far 
more influenced by commuter pat- 
terns, weather, headlines, and even 
production displays.” 

As with the old rules, a newspaper 
is still required to notify the Audit 
Bureau within 15 days if it wants a 
particular date exempted. 

However, if the newspaper does 
not provide a total of net paid circula- 
tion now for that date or dates within 
30 days, the request will be automati- 
cally denied. 

“Delays by publishers in reporting 
the circulation averages of the omit- 
ted days resulted in other members in 
the same city not being able to close 
their ABC books, or having to modify 
their circulation averages,” the Audit 
Bureau said in a statement. 

The rule became effective March 31 
for the Sept. 30 reporting period. 

An Audit Bureau spokesman said 
the Newsday-Daily News dispute 
was considered during discussions 
that led to the new rule. 





Harry Hoiles, former co-publisher 
of the Orange County (Calif.) Regis- 
ter, who has waged a lengthy and 
bitter fight against other family mem- 
bers over control of Freedom News- 
papers, has resigned from Freedom’s 
board of directors. 

He was replaced by his son 
Timothy, 36, publisher of the Free- 
dom-owned Daily Press newspapers 
of Victorville, Calif., according to 
Freedom president D. R. Segal. 

Segal said that the 74-year-old 
Hoiles declined to be nominated for 
election to another one-year term 
as a director of Freedom Newspa- 
pers. 

Harry Hoiles said he and his family 
control 33.3% of Freedom’s shares. 
He is the son of the late R.C. Hoiles, 
founder of the chain. 

A recent Register story said Hoiles 
declined to say why he was resigning 
from the board. He told E&P, how- 
ever, that he was dissatisfied with the 
management of Freedom Newspa- 
pers and disappointed that its board of 
directors did not appoint three out- 
side directors as recommended by a 
management consultant firm. 

Hoiles is a fermer president of 








Harry Hoiles resigns from Freedom Newspapers board 


Freedom Newspapers and was 
publisher of the group’s Colorado 
Springs Gazette Telegraph from 
1946-1975. 

In 1982, he filed a lawsuit against 
various family members, Freedom 
Newspapers, board chairman Robert 
C. Hardie, Register general manager 
Richard Wallace, Freedom vice presi- 
dent Robert D. Threshie Jr. and 
others. Timothy Hoiles also is a plain- 
tiff in the suit. 

The suit, which seeks to dissolve 
Freedom Newspapers, alleges that 
family members conspired to deny 


City News Bureau looking for alumni 


City News Bureau of Chicago is 
looking for survivors of its journalis- 
tic Parris Island to help celebrate its 
centennial in October. 

“We’re interested in finding out 
how former employees may be 
reached so that we may invite them to 
a celebration dinner in Chicago,” the 
bureau’s John Geldmacher said. 

City News Bureau, which serves 
Chicago’s daily newspapers, cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary at a din- 
ner Oct. 6 in the Westin Hotel in Chi- 








Harry Hoiles a management role and 
to devalue his stock when he wanted 
to withdraw from the Irvine, Calif.- 
based corporation with company 
assets equal to his shares. 


Hoiles also has charged that Free- 
dom newspapers have strayed from 
the libertarian principles of his 
father. 


The suit was dismissed by an 
Orange. County Superior Court judge 
in 1987. An appeal will be heard in 
April by a California Court of 
Appeals. 


cago. 

Now, as then, the bureau hires 
young and inexperienced journalists, 
pays them a sum barely above mini- 
mum wage — and drums reporting 
fundamentals into them. 

Graduates of the bureau include 
Pulitzer Prize winners Seymour 
Hersh and Mike Royko. 

Former employees are asked to 
write the City News Bureau at 35 East 
Wacker, Suite 792, Chicago, Ill., 
60601 or call (312) 782-8100. 
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Highland Industrial Park, Woonsocket, RI, courtesy of Greater Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

The Lewiston Daily Sun (M) 
Lewiston Journal (E) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


GROWTH! 
NEW ENGLAND! 


Create opportunities with your ads in these New England newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 
Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


VERMONT 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 


The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 
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RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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BARNEYSCAN CORP., Alameda, Calif. , introduced its 
Color Imaging Systems electronic prepress product line, 
consisting of two scanning systems and related software. 
CIS products digitize high-resolution images from 35mm 
to 4" x 5" color positive or negative film and allow users to 
manipulate, retouch and resize images, then catalog them 
for future reference. Images can be exported to page 
layout programs and output to PostScript-compatible 
imagesetters. 

The CIS @ 4520 Multi-Format Production Scanning Sys- 
tem includes a 24-bit color scanner cased in molded ABS 
plastic. It measures 12%” x 21” x 29”, weighs approxi- 
mately 75 Ibs. Suggested retail price is $27,995, complete 
with separation and image-processing software. 

It offers color accuracy, scanning at 12 bits of color, 
background or high-speed foreground scanning, vibration- 
free film transport, register accuracy to within 1/3 pixel 
between all three colors, auto or manual exposure and 
resolution up to 2,000 x 3,000 Ipi. A full-frame scan ona 
Macintosh II yields an 18MB file for a 24-bit image or a 
6MB file for an 8-bit monochrome image. A minimum of 4 
MB is required. 

The 7” x 8%” x 15”, 23-lb. CIS @ 3510 is an enhanced 
version of the Barneyscan 35mm Slide Scanning System 
that offers easier and faster use. The vibration-free device 
uses a fiber-optic light source. A full 24-bit color scan can 
be made in four minutes, a grayscale scan in under a 
minute, according to the company. Focus control accom- 
modates conventional or glass slide mounts. It also pro- 
vides auto or manual exposure. 

Ona Mac II (4 MB required), a full-frame scan results in 
a 4.5MB file for a 24-bit color image or 1.5MB for an 8-bit 
monochrome image. The system includes an interface 
card for the NuBus slot. A display card is needed for full- 
color functions. The Mac version is priced at $9,495. For 
an IBM PC/AT or compatible (minimum 1.5 MB expanded 
RAM), the interface card takes an empty PC/AT slot. For 
color monitor display a compatible graphics card is 
needed. PC version price is $9,095. 

The 35mm and multiformat scanning systems include 
CIS @ XP software with QuickScan to composite, 
retouch, color-correcit and manipulate images prior to 
their integration in page layouts. 

It offers basic image editing (color, brightness and con- 
trast changes, sharpening, cropping, sizing and color-to- 
monochrome conversion); custom configurable extended 
image editing (remove flaws, control contrast, highlights, 
shadows, hue and intensity, smudge, blur, sharpen and 
erase pixels, combine images, blend objects into back- 
ground) at 16 magnification levels; image editing filters for 
selective application of various special effects; graduated 
fill; conversion of 24-bit scans to various forms, including 
halftone, 256-shade grayscale and optimized 8-bit color; 
virtual memory that allows editing of large, high-resolu- 
tion images limited only by available disk space, not RAM; 
comprehensive paint program; new graphics/image edit- 
ing tools; calibration controls for consistent quality output 
from various devices; support for numerous file formats, 


now including Encapsulated PostScript and Targa 16, 24 
and 32. 


XP’s QuickScan program generates a low-resolution, 
grayscale prescan in less than 30 seconds to adjust expo- 
sure, contrast, cropping and sizing. When made, adjust- 
ments are applied to the full color scan and automatically 





On the supply side . . 


sent into XP for further processing. QuickScan features 
are designed to speed users’ learning and provide 
advanced functions. 

CIS @ Color Access with QuickScan (4 MB RAM on 
color Mac II with 32-bit QuickDraw) is described as a 
“high-end color separation software package” that allows 
tuning of the entire color reproduction process from scan- 
ning to printing, with compensation for all variables. A 
multilevel user interface facilitates expert users’ calibra- 
tion of the system and creation of pop-up menus for novice 
users to obtain consistency in the quality of separations. 
_ Other features include correct tonal compression, 
brightness and contrast control, adjustable base, color 
correction, gray balance and tone curve settings for 
matching ink, press and paper, selective color correction 
and unsharp masking controlled for each process color by 
smoothness, threshold and sharpening controls. As a 
separate package, it is priced at $1,995. 

CIS @ Gallery image database software indexes and 
catalogs scanned images, with reference by any specified 
criteria. Eight-bit color thumbnail images stored in Gallery 
provide fast search and retrieval and manageable database 
size. The system requires both a Macintosh SE/30 and 
Mac II. Suggested retail price is $695 (additional use 
access versions $199). 


* * * 

SCITEX AMERICA CORP., Bedford, Mass., has 
announced additions to several hardware and software 
products. Visionary 3.0, an enhancement of its design/lay- 
out system linking the Macintosh to high-end color pro- 
duction, incorporates the features of QuarkXPress ver- 
sion 3.0. 

The Quark core now offers rotation and simultaneous 
editing of text and grouped elements; image placement 
flexibility allowing images to run off pages and straddle 
double-page spreads; a visual library for thumbnails of 
often-used shapes and page designs; and use of multiple 
templates in a document. 

Production features added by Scitex include degrade 
creation, landscape proofing, automatic black trapping 
and mask substitution, comprehensive scanning instruc- 
tions, enhanced close cropping and improvements in the 
integration of Visonary Interpreter For PostScript (V.I.P.) 
and Scitex Tools. 

Scitex Tools give users the option to translate 8- and 24- 
bit TIFF and PICT files into Scitex format, scan continu- 
ous-tone images, gray scales and linework for inclusion in 
layout and utilize Visionary’s direct color proofing and 
automatic picture replacement features. 

Scitex also announced release of Visionary Jr. 3.0, with 
the new QuarkXPress features, as “‘a low-cost solution for 
the input of text to Visionary.” Both new releases are in 
testing and are scheduled for distribution in June. 

The company introduced the V.I.P./2 software-hard- 
ware package, a PostScript-to-Scitex interpreter that allows 
desktop users to gain the benefits of Scitex high-resolution 
film separations of pages with text, graphics and contone 
images in position. PostScript language technology is 
licensed from Adobe Systems Inc. The software runs on 
an IBM PS/2 under AIX with X windows. The RIP’s 
conversion algorithms were developed by Adobe and 
Scitex. Scitex will support and output PostScript fonts 
from Adobe and other manufacturers. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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_. In your race against 
printing deadlines, success 
means running longer 


’ 


with fewer breaks. 





At Kruger, we've developed a number of ways Our state-of-the-art winders produce well- 
to help you meet your deadlines. rounded rolls with constant tension from core 

And it all starts with a stronger sheet that gives to outer edge. 
you far fewer breaks per 100 rolls. 

Computers continuously scan our paper 
machines to help us locate and eliminate weak 
| points in the sheet. 

Other computers calculate the K-Index, a 
Kruger-developed program 
that continually evaluates 


the relative strength of the VW Kru er lor paper samples and specitications 
newsprint. : contact a Revert wiles represenbabive 


Our delivery timetables are computer 
genetated, and our rolls are shipped in vapour 
proof wrapping. 

If your pressroom is losing the race against 
time, perhaps it’s time to talk to Kruger. 


ol 


orour New York Sales Otfiet 


i fom comanteLqiaremalci cma) 0 Sth Ave Mewes tae: a ee 
newsprint technology. 1) 697 9.200 
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Also on the way is the SmarTwo CCD color scanner for 
35mm and 2%" transparencies. Images can be scaled from 
20% to 1,700% (35mm originals) or scaled to 850% (2¥4" 
originals), with output of up to 26” at 300 dpi. RGB and 
CYMK separations can be output. The user interface is 
menu-driven and operation features SmartView display, 
including computer-controlled rotation and scaling, con- 
tent-dependent unsharp masking, undercolor removal and 
gray component replacement. 

It was designed as a low-cost, compact (just over 1’ x 2’ 
x 2') device for production-quality scans and can function 
as an add-on scanner to an existing Smart Scanner. Any 
Scitex interactive Whisper-based workstation can be used 
as a controller and softproofing viewer. 

Scitex demonstrated a lower-priced page assembly 
workstation that puts its Assembler stripping and page- 


assembly functions into a foot-wide cabinet. The microAs- 
sembler handles simple and complex page geometries, 
tints, on-screen continuous-tone image positioning, auto- 
matic chokes and spreads, close-crop silhouette masking 
and vignettes. In addition to standard Assembler capabili- 
ties, it offers pixel copying to remove dust spots, scratches 
or other small blemishes from scanned images. 


The new Dolev PS internal-drum imagesetter gives 
high-resolution separations from PostScript files from any 
vendor system. “Moire patterns and other problems asso- 
ciated with the quality of desktop separations are elimi- 
nated” and separations are produced faster and more 
economically than current PostScript output systems, 
according to Scitex marketing vice president Stephen 
McLean. 

It supports and interprets all PostScript language files 
using Scitex’s IBM PS/2-based PostScript software RIP. 
The laser plotter can expose one-, two- and four-up, has 
selectable resolution from 1,524 to 3,556 lines per inch and 
features user-selectable and computer-generated screen 
rulings, dot shapes and screen angles. 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








LVT now Kodak 
GISD subsidiary 


Light Valve Technology is now an 
operating subsidiary of Eastman 
| Kodak Co.’s Graphics Imaging Sys- 
| tems Div. Since 1987, it has operated 
within Eastman Kodak Technology 
Inc., an umbrella organization of ven- 
ture companies. 


LVT makes a digital image 
recorder system using proprietary 
light valve technology to record col- 
ors simultaneously, eliminating 
registration problems experienced in 
sequential color recording. The LVT 
system produces continuous-tone 
prints and transparencies from digi- 
tized color data originating from elec- 
tronic design workstations. 


LVT employs 25 persons and 
expects to expand its staff to 35 by 
year’s end, according to Kodak. 
Alberto Vergona, originator of the 
idea and developer of the system, 
continues as president and general 
manager of the new operating subsid- 
iary. Vergona said funding was 
unavailable for his early research into 





applications of light valve technol- 
ogy, “so I had to scavenge parts from 
the canceled projects in other labor- 
atories to build the first working pro- 
totype.” 


Atex starts 
third-party 


marketing program 


To launch in June at ANPA/TEC, 
Atex’s Third-Party Marketing Pro- 
gram will establish a process of ven- 
dor interaction with Atex when inter- 
facing new or existing products with 
the Atex Total Publishing Environ- 
ment and with the Bedford, Mass.- 
based publishing systems vendor’s 
other systems. The program was 
announced along with Atex’s Open 
Interface Strategy. 


Concurrent with discussions with 
possible participants, Atex is prepar- 
ing program materials. They include 
2n outline of the program and integra- 
tion opportunities, the published 
Atex Interface Specifications and 
corresponding documentation for 





UNIFAX Machines 


PARTS, PAPER & TONER 


16S Transmitters 


Also: Teletype 
Machines and Spares 


microrsx. inc. 
(303) 467-1207 


FAX (303) 467-1364 Telex 211170 





5620 F Kendall Court 
Arvada, CO 80002 








imaging and picture desk products, a 
description of technical support and 
marketing offered to participating 
vendors and “plans for extending 
interface opportunities into other 
Atex point product areas.” 


Seattle dailies 
add Single-Trak 
equipment 


The Seattle Times and Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer have agreed to purchase 
4,200 additional Single-Trak elec- 
.ronic coin mechanisms and support 
equipment from Bellatrix Systems. 

Delivery and installation are sched- 
uled to begin this year and run 
through next. A Bellatrix spokesman 
said the order is the company’s 
largest to date 

Single-Trak tests began at the 
jointly operated newspapers last 
May, providing them with single- 
copy marketing information to 
increase sales and help manage 
returns while affording an electronic 
totalizer-type coin mechanism for 
improved customer service and 
future single-copy pricing flexibility. 

Bellatrix also named Thomas F. 
Budd as its Eastern regional sales 
manager. Budd has been circulation 
director at the Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Orange Coast Daily Pilot and assis- 
tant circulation manager and single- 
copy manager at the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner. 

Budd, to be based in Philadelphia, 
began his newspaper career with Gan- 
nett Newspapers in Bridgewater, 
N.J., and with the Times Mirror Co. 
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The Los Angeles Times opened its 
new $230-million Olympic plant in 
downtown Los Angeles on March 10 
with an open house for the public. 

The state-of-the-art building on a 
26-acre site is scheduled to be fully 
operational by the middle of this year. 


Called the Olympic plant because 
of its proximity to Olympic Blvd., the 
684,491-square-foot structure is part 
of a $405-million expansion program 
launched by the Times in 1987. Repre- 
senting the largest capital expenditure 
in the newspaper’s history, the pro- 
gram will include improvement and 
expansion of the Times’ production 
facilities in Orange County and the 
San Fernando Valley. 


More than 800 employees will work 
at the new Olympic plant, which fea- 
tures six, 12-unit Goss Colorliner 
presses, Ferag conveyors, auto- 
mated guided vehicles and other 
technological advances. 


The 55,700-square-foot pressroom 
is three stories high and 530 feet 
long — nearly two times the length of 
a football field. The “quiet room” 
area is 32 feet wide and 500 feet long, 
with sound-absorbing walls and doors 
between units. Inside the quiet room, 
operators control the presses from 
computer consoles. 

Newsprint is delivered to the plant 


By last December, Atex Publishing 
Systems had shipped the “billionth 
dollar of equipment” in its history, 
according to the Bedford, Mass.- 
based computer-aided publishing sys- 
tems subsidiary of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Atex said the milestone was 
reached in a shipment to News Inter- 
national in London, which had pur- 
chased and was already installing an 
Atex Integrated Advertising System 
(IAS). 

The company said the shipment 
concluded a year that, in addition to 
major North American activity, saw 
several new overseas customers in 
addition to News International. 

European sales included Diario de 
Noticias, Lisbon, Portugal (editorial, 
ad and production systems); La Van- 











Los Angeles Times opens new print plant 
Scheduled to be fully operational by the middle of the year 


View from a catwalk at the new Olympic plant, where the Los Angeles Times 
rolls off Goss Colorliner presses. Windows at right look down into quiet area 


between press lines. 


at an inside railroad loading dock that 
can accommodate up to eight box- 
cars. Newsprint rolls are moved from 
the cars to the storage preparation 
and staging areas by automated 
guided vehicles, robotlike, 
unmanned vehicles that are battery- 
powered and controlled by a com- 
puter. 

The 94,730-square-foot mailroom 
and transportation area contains a 


| 380-foot long Hall Traymatic 11 sys- 


Atex sales hit $1-billion 


guardia, Barcelona, Spain (IAS); 
Diario de Navarra, Pamplona, Spain 
(Atex Writer Software); Vers L’Ave- 
nir, Namur, Belgium (ad pagination); 
Het Laatste Niews, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (IAS); Holland’s Perscombina- 
tie group, Amsterdam (Advanced 
Display Terminals), and Wegner Tiji 
group (page makeup at six sites); 
Hamburg, West Germany’s Axel 
Springer group’s Hoerzu television 
guide (Atex Publication Production 
Node); Frankfurter (West Germany) 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Enhanced Sys- 
tem Performance packages, 
Advanced Display Terminals, IAS 
software); Deutsche Tagespost, 
Wurzburg, West Germany (PC- 
based Atex System 3000); Switzer- 
land’s Druckerei Wanner group (130- 
terminal editorial and production sys- 








tem that, at speeds of up to 350 feet 
per minute, delivers bundles of 
papers to 22 truck-loading positions. 

Plant employees have received 
more than 35,000 hours of training in 
the operation of the new equipment. 

The Olympic plant was designed by 
the architectural firm of Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall. The 
general contractor was Swinnerton & 
Walberg. Ground was broken for the 
facility in October 1987. 


mark 


tem); the Independent on Sunday and 
the Sunday Correspondent, both in 
(Continued on page 68) 
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the first to authorize a strike against 
the News should a new contract not 
be reached. Following the strike 
authorization announcement, the 
News began running help-wanted ads 
in the classified sections of some New 
York City newspapers. 

The Daily News, New York Times 
and the Amsterdam News, a black 
weekly, carried the ads, but New 
York Newsday and the New York 
Post did not run the ads. 

“This is a situation in which we’re 
neutral,” said Douglas B. Fox, News- 
day’s senior vice president for mar- 
keting. 

That brought an angry retort from 
Daily News vice president John Sloan 
who said, “Acceptance of an adver- 
tisement for a publication does not 
constitute endorsement. Anybody 
who refuses this ad should re-exam- 
ine their so-called commitment to free 
speech and the First Amendment.” 

About 2,000 applicants responded 
to the help-wanted ads. There would 
be 116 mailer positions to fill. 

On March 25, the 10 Daily News 
unions held a solidarity rally that was 


attended by several thousand. That 
came nearly a week after Bertram 
Powers, head of the International 
Typographers Union, said that, in 
order to protect the lifetime job guar- 
antees of his members, he would 
authorize his union not to strike. 
About 200 Daily News printers 
have lifetime job guarantees which 





The unions’ adviser, labor lawyer 
Theodore Kheel, said there is reason 
to believe that if the unions strike 
the newspaper might not be liable for 
payment of the benefits. 

Kheel believes that should the 
newspaper lock out the unions and 
close the newspaper, it would be 
responsible. 





The proposed pay hikes would boost the salary of 
reporters with five years’ experience from $929 to 
$1,110 in the first year, to $1,221 in the second year 
and to $1,343 in the third year — to nearly $70,000 by 


1993. 








they won in 1974 in exchange for per- 
mitting the News to introduce auto- 
mated typesetting equipment. 

Union leaders expressed disap- 
pointment, but said they will deal with 
the matter when that time comes. 

One thing which could prevent the 
unions from striking is the unions’ 
belief that should an agreement not be 
reached and the News decide to close 
the newspaper, it would be responsi- 
ble to pay the unions $100 million in 
severance and pension benefits. 


| 





Daily News officials have insisted 
that there are no plans to close the 
newspaper if the unions strike. Plans 
are to publish the newspaper with 
non-union and management help. 

Management employees were 
recently trained in pressroom opera- 
tions at other Tribune Co.-owned 
newspapers outside of New York. A 
few weeks ago, management person- 
nel put together a mock edition of the 
newspaper at the News’ plant in 
North Bergen. 





ASNE survey: 
Newsroom budgets: Better at independently owned papers 


By George Garneau 


Newsroom budgets are better at 
independently owned newspapers 
than at group-owned papers, accord- 
ing to a majority of editors in a new 
survey. 

The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors ownership survey of more 
than 230 editors found those at group 
newspapers far more dissatisfied with 
newsroom resources than their coun- 
terparts at independent papers. 


At group papers, 45% of editors 
rated their budgets good or excellent, 
compared with 69% of editors at inde- 
pendent papers. 

The number of independently 
owned dailies has dwindled from 
1,200 in 1960 to 389 today. Groups 
today own 1,233 U.S. dailies, from 
fewer than 600 in 1960. 

Nevertheless, editors “feel the 
ownership trend has had little effect 
on the content of the news or their 
freedom as journalists,” concluded 
William Ketter, chairman of ASNE’s 
ownership committee and editor of 
the Patriot Ledger in Quincy, Mass. 

The commitment of owners is more 








important than the form of owner- 
ship, Ketter said in the introduction of 
the survey, to be released at ASNE’s 
annual convention in Washington, 
D.C., this week. 

Regardless of ownership, editors 
gave themselves only fair marks for 
what they do but said they were 
improving. 

Other findings: 

© 60% of independent editors rated 
newsroom salaries good or excellent 
compared with 50% for groups. 

@ 77% of independent editors rated 
their physical piants good or excellent 
compared with 66% for groups. 

@ Editors at independent papers 
overwhelmingly distrust groups, less 
so editors at group papers. 

@ 91% of editors at independent 
papers said groups are more con- 
cerned with profits than with individ- 
ual papers or communities; 62% of 
group editors agreed. 

@ 69% percent of group editors said 
concentration of ownership threatens 
press freedom; 84% of editors at inde- 
pendent papers agreed. 

e@ 73% of editors at independent 
papers agreed the unfettered growth 





of groups will stifle competition and 
influence national thinking; 37% of 
group editors agreed. 

e@ 75% of editors at independent 
papers said groups compromise their 
editors’ ability to serve their com- 
munities; 31% of group editors 
agreed. 

e@ Editors rated above 90% their 
satisfaction with their editorial inde- 
pendence, editorial initiative and staff 
relations. 

e@ 3% of editors from each group 
said the nation would be better if all 
papers were group-owned. 

@ One in four editors said their 
independent papers would likely be 
bought within five years; 86% of 
group editors predicted further 
acquisitions in that time. 

Advantages of group papers were 
seen aS: more career opportunity, 
more sharing of ideas, less pressure 
from advertisers and special inter- 
ests, greater overall financial backing 
and access to outside experts. 

Advantages of independent papers 
were seen as: bigger newsroom 
budgets, more community involve- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Read the news to see who’s in print. Look 
inside to see who's outdoors. No matter what 
media you're looking at, Ad $ Summary covers it. 
And, you may be surprised by what you 
find. Some big spenders may be companies you e S 
never expected. In media you wouldn’t have 
predicted. 
When 35,000 brands advertise in nine to See 


media, things can be overlooked. Like where 
money is going. 


But LNA/Arbitron’s Ad $ Summary keeps \ \ } | 1O S Ol | \ 
you right on top of where every dollar ends up. ® 
All 35 billion of them. 


In Consumer Magazines. Sunday Magazines. 
Newspapers. Outdoor. Network TV. Spot TV. Cable 
TV. Syndicated TV. And Network Radio. 


It’s all here—in the only integrated source 
of the leading media databases. 


35,000 brands. Alphabetically listed. With 
spending habits on display in a nine-media total. 

The top 1,000 advertisers. Ranked by total 
media dollars. And broken out in each of nine 
media. 


Even the top 100 companies. Five-year 
trends. In 32 product categories. 


As an extra bonus, the year-end edition 
spotlights the top 10 brands in 275 categories. 


It’s the same information we supply to 
major media firms like MPA, TVB, RAB, NAB 
and IOA. 


And top news publications like The New 
York Times, Advertising Age, Adweek, Marketing 
and Media Decisions and hundreds of clients. 
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Maybe they know something you should be FREE MEDIA REPORT 
finding out. | Yes, | Want To Get To Know The Big Spenders 


; ; O) Send Me ___ 1990 Ad $ Summary Quarterly Service @ $500. 
Like how to target the big spenders. Or a — 1989 Ad $ Summary Year-End Report @ $300. 


where to locate the competition's media dollars. Order Now—And Receive A Free Media Report Of Your Choice. 
0) Nine-media totals in Category; 


Either way, Ad $ Summary is the only way (product 





lo or totals in each of nine media on the following five companies: 
1 (2) (3) (4) (5) 

So, get the book that can become your I've enclosed my check/money order for $ 
best seller 0) Yes, I want to know more about your full line of services. 


to get this invaluable data. 
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And write your own happy endings. 
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Chicago Tribune 
introduces its 
fax newspaper 


The Chicago Tribune joined the 
growing line of metro newspapers 
offering a late-afternoon fax news 
summary. 

Tribfax will be launched April 2 asa 
one-page product with international, 
national and local news briefs, sum- 
maries of top business stories and a 
variety of closing stock and bond 
markets indexes. 

“We will provide news of real 
importance in a practical format to 
busy executives,” Chicago Tribune 
editor Jack Fuller said in a statement. 
“Tribfax will give a businesslike 
briefing on the news of the day before 
the business day is done.” 

Tribfax wili be delivered by 4:30 
p.m., local time, each business day. 
Subscriptions will be $400 a year. 

Transmission will be handled by 
US Sprint’s broadcast fax facilities in 
Overland Park, Kan. 

Each Tribfax will include a single 
paid advertisement. Guest Quarters 
Suite Hotels, Midway Airlines and 
SprintFax are the initial advertisers, 
the Tribune said. 

Meanwhile, the rival Chicago Sun- 
Times said it, too, would soon pro- 
duce a fax newspaper. 

“We’re just ironing out some last- 
minute things,” editor and senior vice 
president Dennis A. Britton said. 

In the past year, the Sun-Times has 
upgraded its “Final Market Plus” wrap- 
around that hits dowtown streets, the 
two city airports and other selected 
sites after the close of the New York 
markets. The section comes wrapped 
around the morning Sun-Times paper 
and sells for a quarter, 10¢ less than 
the normal cover price. 


Francke to direct 
First Amendment 
group in California 


Terry Francke, legal counsel for 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, has been named the first 
executive director of the California 
First Amendment Coalition. 

Francke will operate the coali- 
tion’s Action Line service, which 
offers the public advice and possible 
legal representation when necessary 
to gain access to public institutions. 

“Terry’s considerable skills and 








knowledge on First Amendment 
issues will strengthen us enor- 
mously,” said Mel Opotowsky, coali- 
tion president. “We can now antici- 
pate building our fledgling organiza- 
tion into a major force for the public’s 
right to a free press.” 

Opotowsky is senior managing edi- 
tor of the Riverside Press-Enterprise. 

Formed in 1988, the coalition is 
supported by various media organiza- 
tions, including CNPA, the California 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Soci- 
ety of Professional Journalists and the 
California Broadcasters Association. 

The organization targets illegally 
closed meetings of public agencies, 
exclusion of the public from court- 
rooms without proper cause, and 
denial of citizens’ rights to inspect 
and copy government records. It has 
gone to bat for several newspapers 
seeking access to meetings or records 
and shield-law protection. 

The coalition also distributes a 
quarterly bulletin, Right to Know, in 
cooperation with the University of 
Southern California’s School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Francke will begin his duties with 
the coalition in April. 


Newspaper sues 
candidate over 
use of nameplate 


The San Francisco Chronicle filed 
a federal court suit March 27 against a 
California gubernatorial candidate 
because of his television commercials 
that use the newspaper’s nameplate 
to underscore an attack against his 
opponent. 

The ad for State Attorney General 
John Van de Kamp shows the name- 
plate across the bottom of the tv 
screen displaying Chronicle news sto- 
ries. A voice-over charges his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Dianne Feinstein, 
with incompetence and overspending 
while she was mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Among the accusations are that she 
left the city with a $180-million deficit, 
“the worst in history,” and that the 
city’s fire department was “out of 
control.” 

Chronicle attorney Neil L. Shapiro 
told E&P the suit was filed after Van 
de Kamp’s campaign manager failed 
to adequately respond to a Chronicle 
complaint about the ad. 

Shapiro had written to Van de 
Kamp that the advertisement “vio- 
lates trademark and related rights of 
the Chronicle .. . by falsely desig- 





nating the origin of the advertisement 
and by implying that the Chronicle 
Publishing Company supports or 
endorses you, your advertisement, 
that style of advertisement, or your 
comments regarding Dianne Fein- 
stein.” 

In response, Shapiro said, the 
Chronicle’s old-English type logo was 
changed in the commercial to block 
lettering. 

“They have changed it but not in a 
way that’s sufficient,” Shapiro said. 
“The name of the Chronicle is still 
emblazoned across the ad. This con- 
veys the idea that the Chronicle 
endorses or supports its comments, 
none of which is true.” 

The Van de Kamp commercial, 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
area on March 26 still featured the 
Chronicle nameplate with old English 
typeface. 

Feinstein, who will face Van de 
Kamp in the Democratic primary, 
called the ad a “smear” and accused 
him in a five-page response of airing 
“half-truths and distortions.” 

The Chronicle’s suit seeks prelimi- 
nary and permanent injunctions 
against the ad, unspecified damages 
and attorney’s fees. 


Anti-porn tab 
bill is killed 


A bill to ban pornographic tabloids 
from newsracks was killed by a Cali- 
fornia state Senate committee con- 
cerned about First Amendment 
infringement. 

The measure sponsored by 
Assemblyman Gil Ferguson (R-New- 
port Beach) was designed to keep sex- 
ually explicit material out of the hands 
of minors. It was backed by the state 
PTA and Los Angeles County. 

The Assembly passed the bill in 
January and it appeared to be gaining 
ground in the Senate, but it was 
stopped by a 5-4 vote of the Senate’s 
Judiciary Committee to consign it for 
interim study. In Sacramento, the 
move was seen as effectively killing 
the measure for this year. 

According to committee member 
Bill Lockyer (D-Hayward), the bill 
posed possible legal problems 
because of its restrictions on any 
publication showing particular sexual 
acts. 

Ferguson said the purpose of his 
bill was not to regulate content, but to 
get pornographic papers off the streets 
to locations where minors are less 
likely to buy them. 
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E&P’s Paid Circulation is 
GROWING! 


JUNE ’87 DEC. ’87 JUNE ’88 DEC. ’88 JUNE ’89 DEC. ’89 
25,362 
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*Circulation figures are as reported on the Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) Publisher's statement for periods ending June '87 
through December '89 respectively. 
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Bill Schorr has created a new comic strip for LATS 


Bill Schorr is entering syndication 
once again with “Phoebe’s Place,” 
which will be introduced May 6 by the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

Schorr already does editorial car- 
toons for the Kansas City Star and 
LATS as well as “The Grizzwells” 
comic for Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation. He also did the “Conrad” 
strip several years ago for what is now 
Tribune Media Services. 

The new daily/Sunday LATS 
comic stars an owl and a pussycat. 
Phoebe the feline is the widowed 
owner of a beautiful Victorian house 
who rents a room to Professor Basil 
Van Hooten the owl. The unmarried 
Van Hooten just wants a quiet place 
to do his research but Phoebe insists 
on making flirtatious advances. 

As LATS noted, the scholarly Van 
Hooten dabbles in astronomy, 
gastronomy, psychology, geometry, 
chemistry, dentistry, geology, and 
hydrology while Phoebe “prefers to 
dabble in romance.” 

“Phoebe’s Place” — which fea- 
tures other fictional characters as well 
as real-life people in cameo roles — 
includes humor, political commen- 


IT'S TERRIBLE, PROFESSOR /,.. I HEARD THIS 
DOCTOR ON OPRAH DESCRIBE THE SYMPTOMS 
OF FURBALL SYNDROME. , 


LHAVEIT! se 


LOUD, MADAM... DON'T 
CRAZY OVER WHA 
SOME QUACK SAID ON OPRAH... 


GET A SECOND OPINION... S 
1 














tary, and more. The owl and pussycat 
even travel back in time during one 
sequence. 

“Bill brings a little bit of everything 
to the concept of the strip — satire, 
whimsy, unrequited love, current 
events, fantasy,” observed LATS 
president Jesse Levine. 

Schorr was born in New York City 
and raised in New Mexico and South- 
ern California. He studied fine arts 
and journalism at California State 
University in Long Beach, and went 
on to become editorial cartoonist for 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 

His “Phoebe’s Place” clients 
include the Boston Globe, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Dallas Morning News, 





A 
Bill Schorr 


Denver Post, Los Angeles Times, 
New York Daily News, and San 
Francisco Chronicle. 




















Any black-and-white food? 





‘Bargain Daze’ enters syndication 


“Bargain Daze,” which pokes fun 
at shopping and retail advertising, is 
being offered by Davy Associates. 

The weekly comic panel is by Har- 
ley Schwadron, who also does “Big 
Biz” for the Dana Point, Calif.-based 
Davy. 

Syndicate head James Davy noted 
that “Bargain Daze” was “developed 
at the behest of Ginger Johnston, food 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, 
because she felt that little or no humor 
was available for food or lifestyle sec- 
tions.” 


He added that a panel of editors 
from papers such as the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Orange 
County Register, and Providence 
Journal helped with the development 
of Schwadron’s comic. 
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A Massachusetts town’s plan to trap and kill beavers in order to save a road led 

‘Ophelia and Jake’ cartoonist Heidi Stetson of United Feature Syndicate to do 

nine strips about the animals’ predicament. Hatfield, which is near Stetson’s 
hometown of Northampton, is now reconsidering the plan. 





Comic anniversaries 


“Luann” by Greg Evans of North 
America Syndicate turned five on 
March 17. 

Also turning five several weeks 
earlier was “Robotman” by Jim Med- 
dick of United Feature Syndicate. 

The Halifax (Nova Scotia) Chroni- 
cle-Herald and Mail-Star recently 
marked both birthdays with locally 
designed spreads in its Saturday 
“Cavalcade of Comics” color sec- 
tion. 

And “Cavalcade” April 28 will 
carry akite safety ad that looks like an 
“Amazing Spider-Man” comic by 
Stan Lee. It was done, with the per- 
mission of King Features Syndicate 

(Continued on next page) 
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Left to right are Fox, Robinson, Posner, Oberdorfer, Bovin, and Bandura. 
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A weekly column containing 
excerpts from Barbara Kafka’s 
Microwave Gourmet Healthstyle 
Cookbook is being offered by the New 
York Times Syndication Sales Corpo- 
ration. 


Barbara Kafka 





NYTSSC has microwave material 


The excerpts from the book — 
published last year by William Mor- 
row — include nutrition and cooking 
tips as well as recipes. 

Kafka is the microwave cooking 
columnist for the New York Times 
and Family Circle. She also writes a 
monthly page for Gourmet; has done 
articles for the New York Daily 
News, Bon Appetit, Food & Wine, 
Working Woman, and other publica- 
tions; and was a regular contributor to 
Vogue for many years. 

The award-winning writer has also 
authored Microwave Gourmet (Wil- 
liam Morrow, 1987), Food for Friends 
(Harper & Row), and American Food 
and California Wine (H&R). 

Kafka has also been a television 
performer, teacher, and lecturer. And 
the New York City resident has been 
a food and restaurant consultant as 
president of Barbara Kafka Associ- 
ates. 


Busy time in Moscow for cartoonist/syndicate exec 


Several Cartoonists & Writers Syn- 
dicate features will be appearing in 
Soviet publications under agreements 
signed during CWS president/edito- 
rial director Jerry Robinson’s recent 
trip to Moscow. 

The 5-million-circulation Krokodil 
humor magazine, for instance, will 
carry “Views of the World,” “Wit,” 
and “Life with Robinson.” 

“This is the first time in the 68-year 
history of the magazine that they will 
regularly publish foreign political and 
humor cartoons,” said Robinson. 

“Views” is a package of political 
cartoons and “Wit” a package of 
humor cartoons from various coun- 
tries. “Life” consists of Robinson’s 
cartoons. 

Also, Izvestia will continue to run 
“Views” and “Life” under a new 
pact and the Ogenyok news journal 
will publish a selection of CWS car- 
toons. 

Robinson was also busy with other 
activities during his stay in Moscow 
for the “Soviet-American Citizens’ 
Summit II.” The environment- 
themed conference — sponsored by 

(Continued on page 60) 











“The Gadget Guru” column has 
moved from self-syndication to Cre- 
ators Syndicate. 

Andy Pargh’s weekly feature (see 
E&P, May 20, 1989) discusses the 
latest consumer products. 

Creators said clients for the column 
— which started in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean — include the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution, Chicago Tri- 
bune, Dallas Times Herald, Orange 
County Register, Sacramento Bee, 


‘Gadget Guru’ comes to Creators 


San Jose Mercury News, and Tacoma 
(Wash.) Morning News Tribune. 








(Continued from previous page) 
and the Marvel Entertainment Group, 
by “Cavalcade” designer and former 
Marvel free-lancer Owen McCarron. 








New book by Nixon 


Excerpts from Richard Nixon’s 
forthcoming book — In the Arena: A 
Memoir of Victory, Defeat and 
Renewal — will be available for April 
8 release from the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. 

In the book, Nixon discusses his 
1974 resignation from the presidency, 
his pardon from Gerald Ford, leaders 
such as Mikhail Gorbachev, and 
more. 














TRAVEL 
BRINGS HOME 


Charter our travel and adventure 
package with features by globe- 
trotting writers plus color photos, 
travel graphics, RV travel, busi- 
ness travel and more. Because 
before your readers see the 
world, they want to read about it. 
Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
sample travel mini package. 
Alaska, California, Hawaii and 
Canada, call collect (619) 
293-1818. Get the package that 
ties up readership and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


the Soviet Peace Committee in Mos- 
cow and the Center for Soviet-Ameri- 
can Dialogue in Bellevue, Wash. — 
was attended by about 500 Americans 
and Soviets from the media and vari- 
ous other areas. 

He curated the “Our Endangered 
Planet” exhibit featuring 65 environ- 
mental drawings by “Views” car- 
toonists from over 20 countries. 
Robinson — who was interviewed on 
the Moscow Evening News about the 
show and Am-.-rican cartooning — 
said Krokodil will sponsor a tour of 
the exhibit in other Soviet cities and 
Moscow Cooperative Publishers (CP) 
will release a “Planet” book. 

CWS will distribute an English-lan- 
guage edition of CP’s What’s Funny 
book, which features the work of four 
major Soviet cartoonists. Robinson 
will write the introduction. And CWS 
will sponsor a U.S. tour of Krokodil 
cartoons next year. 

Also, the New York City-based 
Robinson co-chaired a summit task 
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Join the Los Angeles Times, 
Rocky Mountain News, 
Star Tribune 
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Puzzle aimed at younger readers 


A Sunday comic feature which 
challenges readers to decipher a 
quote from a famous person is now 
being distributed by United Feature 
Syndicate. 

“In Their Own Words” — previ- 
ously syndicated by Asterisk Features 
— also includes a brief biography and 
portrait of the person. So far, figures 
like Bette Davis, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alex Haley, Albert Schweitzer, John 
Steinbeck, Henry Thoreau, and Vol- 
taire have been used. 

“The feature is designed to chal- 
lenge young readers... . without 
being too difficult to finish,” said cre- 
ator Paul Howle, an Atlanta Journal 
editorial writer. 






































force to develop joint U.S.-Soviet 
media projects. 

Robinson — an award recipient at 
the second summit gathering for his 
work at and after the first summit in 
1987 — also took part in a roundtable 
discussion on press coverage of 
events in Eastern Europe. Other 
speakers at the Vladimir Posner-mod- 
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Words of the wise. 








“What I like about 


Queen of the Universe is that it’s 


so much fun to look at, and 
it’s funny as hell, too. | wouldn't 
be surprised if we're witnessing 


the birth of one of the classic comic strips of the 1990s.” 


—Matt Groening 


Creator of The Simpsons and Life in Hell 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE* 
begins her reign on comics pages May 7. 


Chicago Tribune, Seattle Times, 


Dallas Times Herald, Minneapolis 
and many others who have crowned 
this new queen of the comics page. 


For / more information call Lisa Klem Wilson at 
221-4816 (in New York, 212-692-3700). 
United Media Canada, 1-800-668-4649. 


= UNITED FEATURE 
@1§ SYNDICATE 


200 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10166 


AN AFFILIATE OF UNITED MEDIA A SCRIPPS HOWARD COMPANY 








erated session included Yuri Bandura 
of the Moscow News, Alexander 
Bovin of Izvestia, American free- 
lance journalist Ray Errol Fox, Don 
Oberdorfer of the Washington Post, 
Paul Quinn-Judge of the Boston 
Globe, and Scott Shane of the Balti- 
more Sun. 

Another roundtable that included 
Robinson discussed how to do busi- 
ness in the Soviet Union. This session 
was taped for Soviet tv and filmed for 
American business groups. 

Robinson also attended the pre- 
miere of the film Stereotypes, of 
which he was co-writer and co-art 
director. The movie is scheduled to 
appear later this year on Soviet and 
American tv. 

And Robinson attended a party in 
which he presented several Soviet 
cartoonists their first royalities for 
work included in “Views” and 
“Wit.” 

All in all, said Robinson, “It was a 
very exciting time. I was existing on 
no sleep!” 

Robinson recalled that several of 
the prominent people he encountered 
seemed to have a strong desire to 
“emulate all things American.” The 
cartoonist/syndicate executive noted 
that while this is good in certain areas, 
he hoped the Soviets wouldn’t emu- 
late problems like homelessness and 
high medical, housing, and education 
costs. 

In other news, Robinson is sched- 
uled to speak at the Rye Brook, N.Y.- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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For the first time, a weekly service that emphasizes 
commentary on international events, issues and 
trends from the world’s foremost opinion-makers. 


Since its inception in early February, 
GLOBAL VIEWPOINT has provided 
newspapers worldwide with the best in 
timely commentary: 


@ The same day South African President 
Frederik De Klerk announced the release 
of Nelson Mandela, Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu wrote on what De Klerk did right— 
and wrong. 


e@ When riots broke out across the Soviet 
republic of Azerbaijan, former Iranian 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr told how 
the ethnic unrest threatens Tehran as well 
as Moscow. 


e With German reunification dominating 
the headlines, former French President 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing and former West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
co-authored an article advocating a new 
Ostpolitik based on a Franco-German axis. 


e Immediately following the Nicaraguan 
elections, noted Mexican author Octavio Paz 
explained how the victory of the opposition 
opens the door for a unified Central America. 


@ On the eve of sweeping the Lithuanian 
parliamentary elections, opposition leader 
Vytautus Landsbergis revealed the demands 
his nationalist movement would make 
on Mikhail Gorbachev. Landsbergis 

is now President of Lithuania. 


National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
outlined a bold plan to ally American and 
Japanese economic strength. 


And more of the best is yet to come. The list 
of contributors who have already agreed to 
write for the service in its first year includes 
Francois Mitterrand, Jimmy Carter, Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, Willy Brandt, George Shultz, 
Boris Yeltsin, Li Xianglu, Paul Kennedy, 
Carlos Fuentes, John Kenneth Galbraith 
and many other prominent leaders 
and commentators. 


GLOBAL VIEWPOINT — Indispensable 
commentary on a world undergoing 
dramatic change. That’s why it’s a part of 
such U.S. newspapers as the Boston Globe, 
Los Angeles Times, Miami Herald, Houston 
Chronicle, Newsday, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Baltimore Sun, 
Dallas Times-Herald, Portland Oregonian, 
Indianapolis Star and Nashville 

Tennessean. 


And why it appears in such international 
publications as the Times of London, Yomiuri 
Shimbun in Japan, El Pais in Spain, Corriere 
Della Serra in Italy, O Estado in Brazil, 
Muacariv in Israel, Novosti Press in the Soviet 
Union, Aftenposten in Norway, Le Figaro in 

France, Helsingin Sanomat in Finland, 
El Mercurio in Chile, Politiken in 





Denmark and Canada’s Montreal 














e As Japan’s prime minister 


Gazette and Toronto Star. 











toured Europe, former U.S. 
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MONEY 
FOR 
NOTHING? 


Almost. 

Because without laying 
out a penny, you can boost 
your paper's profits and 
build readership. 

Just run U-BILD’s do- 
it-yourself features in the 
format best suited for your 
section. When readers order 
plans through the column, 
you get a 25% commission! 

U-BILD is the world’s 
foremost syndicator of “do- 
it-yourself” columns. We've 
got over 1000 woodworking 
and handicraft projects— 
everything from home 
improvements to toys—and 
teddy bears to tole painting. 

The deal couldnt be 
simpler: no contracts to 
sign, nothing to buy, not 
even any bookkeeping. 

Just run our free features 
in your paper on a regu- 
lar basis—and watch 
your readership grow. 

Over six hundred news- 
papers already profit from 
our reader services. For 
more information call 
or write U-BILD— 
and start making money 
for nothing! 


C-bild 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES (22 


P.O. Box 2383 * Van Nuys, CA 91409 
1-800-82U-BILD In Calif. 818-785-6368 
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(Continued from page 60) 
based Museum of Cartoon Art on 
April 1. 

—David Astor 


They were speaking 


Russ Parsons, editor of the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate’s “Food- 
Styles” service, was a panel member 
at the recent International Associa- 
tion of Cooking Professionals con- 
vention in Atlanta. 

Also, “JumpStart” creator Robb 
Armstrong of United Feature Syndi- 
cate recently addressed about 500 
kids at two Philadelphia-area elemen- 
tary schools. The cartoonist (profiled 
in E&P, December 9) talked about 
establishing goals early in life and 
sticking with them. 

Speaking of Philadelphia, two 
Copley News Service food columnists 
were among the participants in that 
city’s “The Book and The Cook” 
festival March 22-25. “Home Enter- 
taining” writer Carold Cutler made a 
dinner at the Cafe Einstein, which is 
frequented by a number of artists; and 
“Kitchen Kids” writer Rena Coyle 
showed youngsters how to prepare 
brunch at the Rittenhouse Hotel’s 210 
Restaurant. 

And speaking of youngsters, 
Copley “Our Children”/“For 
Teens” columnist Dr. Willard Abra- 
ham recently moderated a live two- 
hour special on Corpus Christi public 
television. He did this as part of a 
summit on educational difficulties 
facing Texas students. 


Somerville to United 


Asterisk Features president John 
Somerville has joined United Media 
(UM) as a part-time marketing con- 
sultant for syndication, and brought 
three comic features with him. 

The comics include “Professor 
Yuk-Yuk’s Cartooning Class/Car- 
toon College” (see E&P, March 3), 
Paul Howle’s “In Their Own Words” 
(see story in this issue), and Leila 
Cabib’s “Miss Featherbee” (see E&P, 
December 31, 1988). All three are 
now distributed by United Feature 
Syndicate, which is a UM company 
along with Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. 

Asterisk will continue to exist as 
the syndicator of “Eggers,” said 
Somerville, but is not seeking new 
material. 

Somerville is the creator of “Pro- 
fessor Yuk-Yuk’s” (drawn by Wer- 
ner Wejp-Olsen), a former working 





John Somerville 


cartoonist, and a former salesperson 
with UFS, Universal Press Syndicate, 
and other feature distributors. 


On books and more 


Universal Press Syndicate’s 
Andrews and McMeel company is 
publishing a number of cartoon col- 
lections and other books this spring 
and summer. 

Already out is Weirdos from 
Another Planet! by “Calvin and 
Hobbes” creator Bill Watterson. 

Coming in April is Mortal Mat- 
ters: When a Loved One Dies by col- 
umnist Sara Engram, Ziggy on the 
Outside Looking In... by Tom Wil- 
son, Oliphant’s Presidents: Twenty- 
five Years of Caricature by Pat Oli- 
phant, Ta-Da! by “The Wizard of Id” 
cartoonists Johnny Hart and Brant 
Parker, B.C. by Hart, and High Step- 
ping Through The Neighborhood by 
Jerry Van Amerongen. 

July’s offerings include You’re 
Smokin’ Now, Mr. Butts! by 
“Doonesbury” creator Garry Tru- 
deau and Pass the Loot by “Fox 
Trot” creator Bill Amend. 

Watterson, Engram, Wilson, Oli- 
phant, Trudeau, and Amend are with 
Universal; Hart is with Creators Syn- 
dicate and North America Syndicate; 
Parker is with NAS; and Van Amer- 
ongen is with King Features Syndi- 
cate. 

Another A&M March book, Greg 
Anderson’s The Cancer Conqueror, 
has a foreword by “Dear Abby” 
writer Abigail Van Buren of Univer- 
sal. 

Also, A&M’s Oz gift and stationery 
group is offering “greeting books” by 
people like Tom Wilson and “Her- 
man” creator Jim Unger of Univer- 
sal. 

In other book news, a collection 
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featuring pizza parlor owner Mr. 
Montoni from “Funky Winkerbean” 
by Tom Batiuk of NAS has been 
released by ProTech Publishing and 
Communications, which publishes 
Pizza Today. The book, A Pizza Pil- 
grim’s Progress, is being marketed to 
Pizza Today readers and at industry 
conventions — with a generai release 
possible. 

Speaking of “Funky,” the comic’s 
band director Harry L. Dinkle has 
become a spokescharacter for the 
March of Dimes Birth Defect Founda- 
tion’s WalkAmerica Event in more 
than 1,400 communities in all 50 states 
April 28-29. Batiuk has created spe- 
cial artwork for public service ads as 
well as other materials. 

Batiuk is also doing work for the 
Child Welfare League of America, 
and on March 31, Batiuk is taiking 
about Dinkle and “Funky” at the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. 

Another comic strip character — 
Hagar — is appearing in IBM adver- 
tising. “Hagar the Horrible” is by 
Chris Browne of King. 

In other book news, William Mor- 
row this May will publish Do Not 
Disturb Any Further, a collection of 
cartoons by John Callahan. In April, 
Vintage is releasing a paperback edi- 





tion of the paralyzed Callahan’s auto- 
biography, Don’t Worry, He Won't 
Get Far on Foot. 

The syndicated Callahan (profiled 
in E&P, February 6, 1988) was also 
the keynote speaker during Alcohol 
Awareness Week at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville March 5-9. 

The above three items as well as 
cartoons by Callahan are included in 
the first issue of Callahan: The 
Newsletter published by Deborah 
Levin & Associates, 234 Hampton 
Dr., Venice, Calif. 90291. 


‘Tank’ tv agreement 


Universal Belo Productions (UBP) 
has entered into a co-production 
agreement with Film Roman to 
develop animated television program- 
ming based on “Tank McNamara” by 
Jeff Millar and Bill Hinds. 

The sports-oriented comic is dis- 
tributed by Universal Press Syndicate, 
which is a partner with the A.H. Belo 
Corporation in UBP. 


Historical tv queries 


TV Data is marking this year’s 50th 
anniversary of network television 


with a trivia game card sent to news- 
paper and tv people. 

Recipients of the card can send 
their own tv-related questions and 
answers to TV Data by April 30. This 
enters them in a drawing to win a 
television from RCA, the first tv man- 
ufacturer. 

TV Data is a sister company to 
United Feature Syndicate and Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association. 


A Danish exhibition 


An April 1-30 show featuring the 
work of 25 Danish cartoonists is being 
held at the Museum of Cartoon Art in 
Rye Brook, N.Y. 

One of the people in the exhibit is 
Werner Wejp-Olsen, who does “Pro- 
fessor Yuk-Yuk’s Cartooning Class/ 
Cartoon College” for United Feature 
Syndicate. 


Bennett interviewed 


An interview with U.S. drug czar 
William Bennett was distributed 
March 22 by Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. NEA columnist Joseph 





Spear conducted the interview. 





NEW FAGES FORTHE 90s 


merica enjoys more cultural 
diversity today than at any 
time in her history. To the 
traditional melting pot of East 
Europeans, Anglos, Native Ameri- 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Africans, add millions of new 
immigrants: from Cuba, South and 
Central America, Southeast Asia, 
the Philippines, India, Pakistan, 
Africa, and the Caribbean. 
America’s face is changing. Isn’t 
it time for your Opinion Page to 
change along with it? 
Heritage Features Syndicate 
takes great pride in introducing 
two “New Faces for the 1990s,” 


ready to add new spice and new life 


to your op-ed or commentary page. 


For samples or information on how you can subscribe to either Gallman’s or Montaner’s Column (or any 
of our others), Write, or Call: Andy Seamans, Managing Editor, (202) 543-0440. - 





“To the Point” by 
Vanessa Gallman, 
Director of the 
University of 
Maryland Public 
Affairs Reporting 
= Program, deals 
primarily with contemporary fam- 
ily and social issues. Her message: 
You are what you make of yourself. 
A multi-talented Writer and 
Editor for the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer, Tallahassee (Fla.) 
Democrat, and Washington Times, 
Gallman’s byline has also appeared 
in Family Circle, Essence, and 
Black Enterprise. She has been 
featured in “The Black Woman’s 
Career Guide.” 


“Point of View/ 
Punta de Vista” 
by Miami Herald 
Columnist Carlos 
Alberto Montaner 
will cover His- 
panic issues, as 
well as more general subjects. 
Montaner’s column will be available 
both in English and Spanish. 
Montaner, until recently the 
Editorial Director of El Nuevo 
Herald, the Miami Herald’s Spanish- 
language daily,-is one of the leading 
News Commentators in the Spanish- 
speaking world. He has authored 
more than a dozen books. His most 
recent: “Fidel Castro and the Cuban 
Revolution.” 
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of distribution in the City of New 
York. It’s just very complicated — 
lots of distributors and lots of things 
you have to go through,” Davidson 
explained. “So it’s a problem now 
just getting our papers to the market. 

“One of the problems we have is a 
lot of our readers are in some very bad 
neighborhoods in New York, and it’s 
a problem finding people who want to 
go into those neighborhoods,” he 
said. “So we have to do a lot of differ- 
ent things in distribution that the 
[New York] Times and the [New York] 
Post and the [Daily] News can’t do. 
And that just takes time to set all 
those things up.” 

Davidson said the paper is showing 
its fastest growth in New Jersey — 
where Central and South American 
immigrants are settling — and is 
gaining in Connecticut and Long 
Island as well. 

In addition, about 1,000 copies of 
an early, regional edition of El 
Diario/La Prensa now is being distrib- 
uted in Philadelphia, and an addi- 
tional 500 or so copies are being sold 
in Washington, D.C. 

When he first took over the paper, 
Davidson “didn’t even want to go 
into these other markets, because 
there’s just so much to do here [in 
New York]... . but what’s hap- 
pened is there’s so much demand 
from those other markets. Since 
we already were sending a few papers 
all way up to Boston and we were 
going down to South Jersey, it’s really 
just kind of like sending another truck 
another 30 or 50 miles, and we price it 
attractively, so we’re making money 
on it,” he said. 

“It’s fairly easy to send papers 
down to Philadelphia and Washington 
if you can get them out early 
enough,” Davidson commented. 
“It’s just arranging for the truck to 
take them down there.” 

Beyond its geographical expan- 
sion, El Diario/La Prensa also 
expanded its technical horizons witk 
the completion of installation of a new 
front-end computer system that 
incorporates advertising, editorial 
and layout functions (E&P, Sept. 2, 
1989, P. 39PC). 

“That was a system that cost us 
about $700,000 but, as a result of 
doing that, we have huge savings and 
we can produce the paper far more 
efficiently and push back our editorial 
closing time by about two hours,” 
Davidson noted. 

“It’s a huge amount going on, and 
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El Diario/La Prensa 


that’s why it’s so exciting and chal- 
lenging,” he said. “It’s kind of a 
dream situation to come into, because 
there was this great, phenomenal 
name in the market, El Diario, .. . 
which just really hadn’t been market- 
ed, hadn’t been developed; no one 
really thought about all the things you 
could do with it. 


“And that’s at the same time the 
Hispanic population of New York has 
grown, whatever, 40% in the last 10 
years. So there’s just so much that 
can be done.” 

Davidson sees two main challenges 
on the business side. 

“There’s one on advertising, where 
it’s just very hard for people to take us 
seriously . . . so you end up a lot of 
times seeing the same advertisers, 
and they’re just kind of blowing you 
off that way. So that’s a frustrating 
thing. 

“But with what’s going on with 
Telemundo and Univision, the big 
networks, they’re spending a lot of 
money in increasing awareness of [the 
Hispanic] market, so that’s getting 
better all the time.” 

To help improve awareness in the 
English-language community, El 
Diario/La Prensa, which currently 
prints its editorials in both Spanish 
and English, plans to begin a half- 
page English-language summary of 
the news in that day’s paper. 

“A lot of people see us, correctly, 
as kind of the voice of what’s going on 
in the Hispanic community, the con- 
cerns of the Hispanic community, 
especially politically,” he said. “And 
most people can’t read Spanish, who 
are in the power structure of the 
city — that’s changing a little bit 
now.... 

“What we’re finding is there are a 
lot of people who would like to find 





out what we’re saying in the paper, 
but they don’t read Spanish. 

“In addition,” he continued. 
“There are a lot of our readers who 
would like to be learning a little more 
English, and so it’s a very nice vehicle 
where they can do a little reading. 
That [summary] should increase our 
circulation, too, primarily among 
English-speaking people.” 

The other business challenge, he 
said, is “just trying to find good, new 
people to hire. Because. . . every- 
one we hire has to be fully bilingual.” 
It is especially difficult finding people 
to fill management positions who 
have both the experience and the lan- 
guage capabilities. 

“I think there’s going to be a lot of 
growth for us and generally in Span- 
ish-language print,” Davidson com- 
mented. 

Davidson said his biggest personal 
challenge right now is “just learning, 
for me, a whole new business, 
because I was just in the financial side 
of the business, service business, and 
here it’s totally nitty-gritty running a 
business. You make thousands of 
little decisions each day, from the 
smallest things to the biggest things, 
but that’s just been great. It’s been 
exhilarating.” 

He admitted is “is a little strange” 
to be living his dream. “I grew up in 
New York, so I was always very 
familiar with the paper. . . It’s like 
you grow up and you’re always using 
Ajax soap and then one day you own 
Ajax. It’s a kind of strange phenome- 
non. 

“But all I can say . . . [is] however 
much I looked forward to doing it 
when it happened, actually doing it is 
10 times better even than I imagined.” 


Tobacco marketing 
hearings boycotted 


The American Advertising Federa- 
tion boycotted Rep. Thomas Luken’s 
(D-Ohio) March 1 congressional 
hearings on the marketing practices of 
tobacco companies. 

“There is absolutely no value to 
these hearings,” AAF president 
Howard Bell said in a statement 
released just prior to the hearings. “If 
Rep. Luken has a concern that any 
advertising is deceptive, he should 
forward those concerns to the federal 
agency charged with advertising 
oversight — the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. However, it is the American 
Advertising Federation’s position 
that it is inappropriate to participate 
at hearings that appear to be based on 
the congressman’s subjective opinion 
about targeting as a legitimate mar- 
keting tool.” 
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paper empire, the junk bonds to be 
repurchased were issued by Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Inc. in 1987. 

“Re-set” bonds were a particular 
invention of then Drexel junk bond 
guru, Michael Milken. Ingersoll has 
long been a Milken supporter. 

In recent months, the bonds have 
been selling for 30% to 40% of face 
value, Ingersoll said. 

The buyback, to be managed by 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., “will be at a 
premium to that,” he added. 

Under terms of the offer, Ingersoll 
Newspapers will pay 55¢ on the dollar 
for as much as 80% of the $125 million 
in 13% re-set notes. 


it also offered to buy back as much 
as 51% of the $114.9 million of 14.75% 
discount debentures. The Ingersoll 
Newspaper offer is for 25¢ on the 
dollar for those. 


Ingersoll contends “a lot of people 
are really pleased” at the company’s 
decision to buy the debt. 

“Some like the price, and some 
don’t like the price,” he said. 


In the days after announcing the 
buyback offer, one group of bond- 
holders has organized to evaluate the 
offer. 


However, their organizer, James 
Rubin of the New York investment 
firm Sass, Lamle, Rubin & Co., said 
they have not been able to do that yet 
because they have been unable to get 
information from the company. 

Ingersoll’s price has been criticized 


by Stephen Unterhalter, a senior 
analyst in distressed securities with 
R.D. Smith. 

In numerous media reports, Unter- 
halter has. said the securities could 
trade as high as $800 per $1,000 face- 
value bond if the company filed for 
bankruptcy protection. 

Ingersoll should be offering some- 
thing closer to 70¢ on a dollar, he said. 

For some time before the Ingersoll 
buyback offer, Unterhalter said his 
firm had unsuccessfully tried to sell a 
portion of the bonds back to Ingersoll. 

“I don’t think his offer will be 
accepted,’’ Unterhalter said. 

Unterhalter said Community News- 
papers’ underlying problem is too 
much debt — and the buyback offer 
simply transfers that debt ‘‘from one 
pocket to another. As an investor, I’d 
like to know he solved that problem.”’ 








Different 


(Continued from page 38) 





tures vital in selling news executives 
as well as readers on the need for 
more international reporting. 

To shed light on five of the 19 “hid- 
den” wars raging in the world — 
whose three million deaths are more 
than twice the number of all Ameri- 
cans killed in war — Landers sent 
reporter-photographer teams to 
Colombia, Peru, Sudan, India, and 
Burma. 

The resulting 24-page color section 





last August evolved from initial plans 
for a six-part series; the paper’s 
executives became enthusiastic when 
shown some of the photographers’ 
10,009 slides. 


Landers said limited resources 
force him to depend more than he 
likes on foreign-based stringers who, 
he said, may betray journalistic stan- 
dards because they have a “different, 
hidden agenda.” 


Underscoring that point was Mary 
Walsh, Canadian bureau chief for the 
Los Angeles Times, who has written 
about a CBS contract reporter in 
Afghanistan “pursuing an agenda of 





his own under the mantle of journal- 
ism.” 

As the Wall Street Journal’s princi- 
pal correspondent in South and 
Southeast Asia, she said she saw 
American reporters covering the 
Soviet-Afghan war misled by staged 
images, mislabeling guerillas as 
“freedom fighters,” and filing eye- 
witness accounts of battles they 
never saw. 

Walsh observed that although the 
U.S. spent $2.5 billion to aid the 
Afghan cause, the war got only a frac- 
tion of the coverage given to Central 
America. “The media system let the 
public down.” 








Survey 
(Continued from page 54) 





ment, more flexibility in decisions, 
less employee turnover, less bureau- 
cracy, more individuality. 

But ownership works both ways. 


Alan Horton, editor of the Naples 
(Fla.) Daily News, which was 
acquired by Scripps Howard in 1986, 
said the biggest advantage of indepen- 
dence is that readers like local owner- 
ship and are skeptical of big, out-of- 
town companies, but improvements 
made since the acquisition have con- 
vinced people “that group ownership 
really brings with it many pluses,” he 
said in the 22-page survey. 


Expands tv book 


The Daily News of Los Angeles has 
expanded its Sunday TV Book to 
include more stories on programs and 
their stars on both network and cable. 








Chicago museum 
is site of ad exhibit 


The American Advertising Federa- 
tion has found a home for its Adver- 
tising Hall of Fame. 

The AAF currently is in the process 
of developing a prototype design for 
an Advertising Hall of Fame exhibit, 
which will premiere and reside at the 
Chicago Museum of Broadcast Com- 
munications. 

In addition, AAF intends to 
develop and place additional Adver- 
tising Hall of Fame exhibits at other 
locations, including the American 
Advertising Museum in Portland, 
Ore. 

Bart Cummings, former chairman 
of Compton Advertising and a mem- 
ber of the hall of fame, is heading a 
fund-raising committee to help 
finance the public exhibits. Tax- 
deductible contributions can be made 
to the American Advertising Federa- 
tion Inc., in care of the AAF, 
Washington, D.C. 








Participants 
(Continued from page 19) 





Salisbury observed. “I think we are 
part of the event. We would be more 
honest if we stated our part in it and 
then tell what happened.” 

Salisbury delivered the annual 
Kruglak Lecture sponsored by USC’s 
School of Journalism. The series is 
named after the late Ted Kruglak, 
who was dean of the school for sev- 
eral years. 


Paper goes to a.m. 
and prints on Sun. 


The Leader, Corning, N.Y., which 
converted from an evening to morn- 
ing daily newspaper March 5, pub- 
lished its first Sunday edition March 
11. 

The initial press run for the 72-page 
edition was 20,000 copies, publisher 
Neil Hopp said. 
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on press relations to operational com- 
manders: The bad news is going to get 
out anyway; make pool ground rules 
and stick to them; get pools close 
enough to see for themselves; brief 
pools regularly; provide communica- 
tions so reporters can file stories. 

“You cannot censor,” he said, but 
most papers are “amenable” to 
screening. Contested information 
should be delayed or sent up the chain 
of command for a decision, he said, 
conceding that all disputes he dealt 
with were resolved in favor of the 
press. 

“Get it out and then take the heat,” 
he declared. 

Distrust lingers 

Richard Pyle, who covered 
Vietnam and the Persian Gulf for the 
Associated Press, believes that mili- 
tary-media relations have warmed 
considerably since the acrimonious 
days following the U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam in i975. 

Nevertheless, that specter of the 
mutual dislike lingers — reporters 
distrusting the military, who feel be- 
trayed by the media. The military- 
media relationship needs constant 
counseling. 

General-turned reporter 


The harshest criticism of the mili- 
tary came, not surprisingly, from a 
reporter — but one eminently qual- 
ified. 

“It is clear that today’s officer 
corps carries as part of its cultural 
baggage a loathing for the press,” said 
Bernard Trainor, who retired as a 
Marine lieutenant general to join the 
New York Times as military writer. 

Indeed, Trainor found military- 
media relations “probably worse 
now” than ever. 

In remarks that stirred much dis- 
agreement, Trainor said officers who 
were too young to experience 
Vietnam become infected with a dis- 
like for the press — an “institutional 
form of post-traumatic syndrome” — 
when they enter the service. 

Akin to bigotry, the phenomenon 
“is irrational, but nonetheless real. 
The credo of the military seems to be 
‘duty, honor, country and hate the 
media,’ ” Trainor said. 

The military subconsciously 
blames the press for losing Vietnam, 
he said, but “today the hostility man- 
ifests itself in complaints that the 
press will not keep a secret and that it 
endangers lives by revealing details of 
sensitive operations. The myth of the 
media as an unpatriotic, left-wing, 





anti-military establishment is thus 
perpetuated.” 

While reporters view the military 
“indifferently” — a bureaucracy like 
corporations or Congress — soldiers 
view reporters with “hostility,” Trai- 
nor said. But instead of trying “to 
enlist” journalists for their own ends, 
as businessmen and politicians do, 
the military man “tries to avoid them 
and, when he cannot, he faces the 
prospect defensively with a mixture 
of fear, dread and contempt.” 

Trainor challenged military leaders 
to “exorcise” anti-media sentiments 
from young officers and to regain the 
mutual confidence of the pre- Vietnam 
era. 

In small not-for-attribution ses- 
sions, officers voiced many of those 
antagonisms. 

One officer described interviews 
with reporters as a no-win situation: 
If you don’t talk, you appear guilty. 
If you do, you always offend some- 
one. 

Especially rankling: the 30-minute 
videotaped television interview that 
is broadcast as a 10-second sound bite 
that distorts the message. 

One officer admitted that much of 





Navy’s chief of information, noting 
the perception that talking to report- 
ers is hazardous to officers’ careers, 
said the military is fighting back in the 
war of words against special-interest 
groups seeking to exploit the mili- 
tary’s penchant for silence. Every 
service now offers some form of 
training on how to deal with the 
press. 

Top military leaders expressed a 
clear need to win continued public 
support at a time of diminish- 
ing threats to U.S. national secur- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, most of the officers 
at the War College had no formal 
media training, since media courses 
are optional. Officers who had been 
through such courses or had pro- 
longed dealings with reporters dis- 
played far less rancor for “the 
media.” 

NBC Pentagon correspondent Fred 
Francis explained the facts of life: 
Pentagon reporters do not need to talk 
to officers. Washington thrives on 
leaks, and most information a 
reporter needs is available: in print, 
from military and civilian sources, in 
Congress, from leakers. Rarely must 








“It became more and more evident to me that the 
media pool was the best damn thing we had going for 


us,” he said. 





the antagonism toward the press 
stemmed from the fear “deep in our 
hearts” that the press will expose 
embarrassing information that can 
damage a career. 

The sharpest press criticism came 
not from the military but from Rep. 
Bob Dornan (R-Calif.), one of the 
most strident congressional hawks, 
who described a “deep antipathy if 
not open hostility” running deep 
beneath the surface of military-med- 
ia relations and attributable to Viet- 
nam. 

Dornan said his $9-million political 
war chest was devoted to battling not 
the DNC (Democratic National 
Party) but the DMC — dominant 
media culture — including CBS, the 
New York Times, Washington Post 
and Los Angeles Times. 

“It is not the culture of most of 
America,” he said, explaining that 
Americans “didn’t care about the 
press” when the media were ex- 
cluded from the U.S. invasion of Gre- 
nada. 

More often, there were signs of 
peace between warriors and muck- 
rakers. 

Rear Adm. Brent Baker, the 


journalists who go into a war zone 





he leave the Pentagon to get a story, 
he said. 

Reporters and officers also empha- 
sized that journalists who cover the 
military need to know something 
about the subject. Military back- 
ground is not necessary, but reporters 
ignorant of their subject can hinder a 
pool. 

Reporters and officers agreed that 


have to accept the risks and should 
be accorded no special protec- 
tion. 

The crowd of officers twice burst 
into spontaneous applause when dis- 
cussion turned to an unnamed news 
executive, who, while the pool itched 
to wander freely around Panama, 
called the Pentagon to ask the Army 
to free reporters taken captive at a 
Panama City hotel. 

The Navy’s Adm. Baker, in an 
interview, called on journalists to 
include the military in journalism edu- 
cation and professional conferences. 
The media courted the military after 
Grenada, he said, but soon attention 
dropped. 

“I don’t see us asked to go to jour- 
nalism conferences,” he commented. 
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By George Garneau 


Lessons from the successful press 
pool coverage of Navy tanker escorts 
in the Persian Gulf in 1986-87 all but 
disappeared when the Army invaded 
Panama last December, according to 
journalists and military officers. 

“It was like they were starting from 
square one all over again,” Richard 
Pyle, an AP correspondent who cov- 


Lessons of success were lost in latest military press pool 
Media takes Pentagon to task for its mishandling of the situation 


The Pentagon’s report said Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney’s oversensi- 
tivity to secrecy caused the pool to 
miss most of the fighting it was 
designed to cover. Because of poor 
planning, lack of transportation and 
other problems, the pool’s coverage 
was secondary. 

Jean Otto, Rocky Mountain News 





associate editor and chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors committee on the press, bar and 
public affairs, said the pool failed 
because Cheney “did not want it to 
work.” 

Cheney decided to convene the 
pool in Washington at 7:30 p.m. Dec. 

(Continued on page 68) 





ered the Persian Gulf from pools, told 
a conference at the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport R.I. 

“It’s a shame we didn’t hold on to 
some of the lessons of the Persian 
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Gulf press pool for Panama,” said 
Navy Rear Adm. Harold Bernsen, 
who commanded the Persian Gulf 
fleet. 

“There wasn’t a lot of institutional 
memory there,” said NBC Pentagon 
correspondent Fred Francis. 

Pete Williams, assistant secretary 
of defense for public affairs, admitted 
planning for the Panama pool was 
inadequate. 

“It is frustrating to see the Penta- 
gon learn some lessons over and over. 
So many things went wrong,” he said, 
denying the pool failed because of a 
lack of institutional memory. 

The operations differed radically in 
practical terms. The first was primar- 
ily Navy, the second Army. The 
tanker escorts, a protracted operation 
in the middle of an ocean between 
multiple combatants, could only be 
covered from aboard Navy warships. 
The Panama invasion was a surprise 
attack against many land positions in 
a country where U.S. reporters were 
already stationed. 

In an interview later, Pyle ques- 
tioned why the Pentagon did not draw 
on the Persian Gulf pools for Panama, 
including warning field comfanders 
that reporters were coming. 

“It seemed to me from watching 
the Panama pool that there wasn’t 
anybody involved who had any recent 
experience with the pools in the Per- 
sian Gulf,” Pyle said. 

A naval officer involved in the 
tanker pools told Pyle he was never 
called by officers planning the 
Panama pool and as far as he knew 
nobody ever read the Central Com- 
mand report about the Persian Gulf 
pools. 

“They just let the accumulated 
knowledge dissipate,” Pyle said. 

The failure of the National Media 
Pool in Panama last December was 
many things to many people. 
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Audiotex? VIS? 
Do You Want The Most Affordable? 
The Easiest To Use? 
Or, The Best? 


GET ALL THREE. 


Weatherline, Inc. 


The largest private provider of 
weather information by phone in the U.S. 


In 1989 alone, newspaper sponsored Weatherline® 
Sportsline® and Businessline Services generated more 
than 31 million calls. We're the most affordable—the 
easiest for callers to use—and the best—because we 
deliver—for our newspapers and their readers. 


Here’s How: 

© No major capital outlay 

¢ One-year trial periods available 

© One-to-a-market exclusivity 

© No updating responsibility for your staff 

¢ Complete service and support 

¢ Only one number to call for all information; operates 
with rotary dial or touchtone phones 

¢ 90% sponsor continuation rate 


For more information on the most affordable, the easiest 
to use and the best Audiotex and VIS service; for news- 
paper references and a no-obligation quote, please call 
or write: Richard Friedman, President 

Weatherline, Inc. 

Weatherline Building 

12119 St. Charles Rock Road 

St. Louis, MO 63044 

(314) 291-1000 
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Post ¢ The Cincinnati Post « Rocky Mountain News ¢ Rocky Mountain News ¢ Rocky Mo 
a leletsicolam@r al colaiiol (=u m olUls}colam@ialcolal(el(-mm m(el0ls) (eam @ialcolaliol(-Mom Cale) QU Lom (hi ecel-1ah lal -1) 

News-Sentinel « Daily Oklahoman ¢ Daily Oklahoman ¢ Arizona Republic * Arizona Repul 
Times Newspaper ¢ Arizona Daily Star/Tucson Citizen ¢ Arizona Daily Star/Tucson Citizen 














Shop talk 


(Continued from page 80) 





dressing, a facade to keep people 


happy by having them think they are | 


getting a good deal with the multisec- 
tional, multipound Sunday papers, 
composed mainly of ads. 

This sorry state has occurred out of 
the lack of competition in the postwar 
press. With only a single competing 
daily in most U.S. cities now, there is 
no need to offend advertisers and lose 
readers by challenging national 
heroes or taking up unpopular causes. 

This idea, of course, was perfected 
on tv news shows, where the concept 
of info-tainment began, and has been 
more recently carried over to Ameri- 
can-style remedial-reading matter 
such as USA Today. 

When you look at the U.S. media 
treatment of Reagan and the Iran-con- 
tra affair, you get some idea of what it 
must have been like in Nazi Germany 
before the war. The groundswell of 
popular sentiment became so pro- 
Hitler, the press did not dare to attack 
him. Instead, many quality papers 
adopted the same hysteria and racist 
tone. 

In Britain, the sensational tabloid 
newspapers have been dubbed the 
“popular press” because they are 
supposed to reflect the popular senti- 
ments of the people. This they appar- 
ently do. Of the 15 million daily sales, 
the tabs account for 12 million. Yet, 
this has not forced the Times, Guar- 
dian, Daily Telegraph and Indepen- 
dent into including the hallowed 
“Page 3” girls in their papers. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the American press is 
engaged in its own brand of less sen- 
sational popularism giving people 
what they want, helping them share 
the fantasy. 

Of course, even the British tabs will 
fall all over themselves to get exclu- 
sives when a big international story 
breaks. This is due largely to competi- 
tion among papers and the fact that 
editorial boards, not advertising 
departments, still run them. 


Oh, yes, there are some other | 


things. The British just aren’t as 
greedy, sanctimonious and hypocriti- 
cal as we are. British journalists find it 
confusing how American newspapers 
expect their reporters to be conflict- 
of-interest-free — no freebies — yet 
the papers themselves are compro- 
mised by virtue of their advertising 
departments and various sacred 
cows. 

In Britain, and now inthe U.S.A., it 
boils down to the basic age-old argu- 
ment: Do you tell people what they 





want to know or what they should 
know? Is the press a medium of infor- 
mation and education or simply enter- 
tainment? 

For example, Rupert Murdoch has 
long held that people have a right to 
read what they want to read. His 
newspapers span the gamut of popu- 
lar interests. 

Yet, in a world that is growing 
closer all the time but more complex, 
can America afford the bliss of igno- 
rance it has enjoyed, wrapping itself 
with isolationism and regional inter- 
ests? Doesn’t the press have a respon- 
sibility to safeguard democracy by 
force-feeding the public with the bit- 
ter truth about their beloved leaders 
and some basic truths about the world 
in which we live? 

True, this would be unthinkable if 
we were dealing with a well-educated 
and sophisticated people but surveys 
have shown America’s youth are ter- 
ribly educated, and the nation as a 
whole is not sophisticated and not 
very knowledgeable about many 
things except what is broadcast on tv 
during a given evening. 

This perplexes foreign journalists. 
They cannot understand how we can 
be the leader of the West, the world’s 
“most powerful” nation, and yet act 
like a Third World country. It is a 
situation we will have to come to grips 
with soon if we expect to remain a 
world leader and not actually 
become, in all but name, a Third 
World nation. 





Atex 


(Continued from page 53) 





London (editorial and advertising 
pagination); the Sheffield (U.K.) 
Telegraph (editorial); Hull (U.K.) 
Daily Mail (62-terminal integrated 
IAS); Southern Evening Echo, South- 
ampton, U.K. (Atex Classified Pagi- 
nation software); Tuttosport, Turin, 
Italy (editorial with News Layout); 
Aftonbladet, Stockholm (DEC-based 
Publication Production Node, News 
Layout, other applications). 


Asian orders came from Thailand’s 
Thai Rath, The Nation and Bangkok 
Post; Indonesia’s P.T. Gagas and 
Tempo; Hong Kong’s South China 
Morning Post; the Times of India and 
the Manila (Philippines) Bulletin. 

South American customers 
included Sao Paulo, Brazil’s Editora 
Abril, Diario Popular and O Estado, 
the latter intending to acquire an edi- 
torial system, with graphics terminals 
running News Layout, and equip- 
ment for bureaus, as well as Santiago, 
Chile’s Diario El Mercurio. 








Lessons 
(Continued from page 67) 





19 — after the evening news but too 
late for the pool to arrive in Panama 
until hours after the first troops had 
invaded in the early-morning hours to 
unseat Gen. Manuel Antonio Nori- 
ega. 

Cheney’s decision, Otto said in a 
statement, “undermines” the pool 
system. 

The Defense Department’s 
National Media Pool was established 
after the news media were intention- 
ally excluded from the U.S. invasion 
of Grenada in 1983. It was intended to 
provide the public with news about 
U.S. military operations while pro- 
tecting military secrecy. 

Cheney’s “lack of trust,” Otto 
said, “breached the right of the press 
to report, and of Americans to learn 
what happens, early in military 
actions.” 

Praising the report by former Asso- 
ciated Press Pentagon correspondent 
and one-time deputy Pentagon 
spokesman Fred Hoffman, Otto said 
that, if the pool were to work, the 
military and the defense secretary 
must have enough confidence to put it 
to work. 

“If they do not, then the pool is a 
sham and the press should call it by its 
right name.” 


Poll shows people 
tired of Trump story 


The Donald and Ivana saga may stir 
the hearts of reporters and editors, 
but most Americans have heard 
enough of the Trumps, according to a 
nationwide survey of news interests. 

The monthly Times Mirror News 
Interest Index showed a record 55% 
of the 1,226 people surveyed thought 
there was too much news about the 
Trumps’ domestic battle. It was by far 
the largest “over-covered” rating 
ever accorded a story since the poll 
was begun in 1986. 

The survey, conducted by the Gal- 
lup Organization, found no single 
news story dominated public atten- 
tion in February. The freeing of black 
South African leader Nelson Mandela 
and political changes in the Soviet 
Union led the index with “very 
closely” followed ratings of 30% and 
28%, respectively. 

The index is sponsored by the 
Times Mirror Center for the People & 
the Press. 

— AP 
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E&P and ANPA/TEC 


always a winning combination to reach hot prospects 
at the biggest buying event of the year! 


ANPA Technical Exposition and Conference Sey Las Vegas, Nevada June 16-20, 1990. 


Las Vegas with its bright, lights, excitement and stimulating night life, promises to be a very successful 
location for this year’s ANPA/TEC Show, June 16-20. To assist in your successful sales efforts before, during 
and after the show, advertise in E&P’s three special show issues and increase traffic at your booth and 
bottom-line sales for your company. 


E&P’s P lanning Issue-May 19 Tris issue, published a month before the main event, 

is a favorite among conference attendees. Printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 

EGP issue, it is used by our readers to plan their convention time. Within the Planning Issue are list- 

ings of exhibitors and details on what they plan to exhibit. There is also editorial emphasis on “what's 
new” in the industry and what special or interesting products can be expected at the show. Your ad here will reach 
high-quality prospects who plan their time carefully and will therefore ensure high-quality traffic at your exhibit. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Find out about our “Exhibitor's Personal Memo” offer for the Planning Issue! It’s a new feature 
designed to bring manufacturers and buyers closer together Call your local E&P ad rep and get all the details! 


DEADLINES: Space —- May4 Ad Material —May7 


E&P’s Confer ence Issue — J une 16 This “at the show” issue will not only reach 

important prospects at the ANPA/TEC but will also reach those E&P subscribers who couldn’t make it 

to the show or who are influential in making the final decisions on what to buy on the recommendations 

of those who attended the conference. This double exposure gives your advertising message impact and 
added mileage at a time when the minds of the entire newspaper industry are at the height of the “shopping mode”. 
The NEWS/TECH environment of this issue provides the ideal showcase for your products and enhances your ad 
message with the conference attendees and at newspaper plants and offices around the country. 


DEADLINES: Space—June1 Ad Material —June4 


E&P’s Post Conference Issue — June 23 Your ad in this issue serves to welcome 
your prospects home the very next week after the conference. Your ad will act as a “sales call” 
follow-up to your sales efforts at the conference and leave a strong impression on the minds of the 
returning attendees; plus—the immediacy of the editorial will create an atmosphere for your ad that 
will provide exhibit recall and move the readers to take action! The editorial in this issue will focus on the highlights 
of the convention and re-caps the many seminars and meetings. This issue is the right setting for your ad to impress 
those prospects and decision makers who did not attend the conference but who need to know what you have to 


offer in the way of new products and services. DEADLINES: Space—June13 Ad Material—June 15 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS— 
Get maximum exposure and advertising benefits by placing your ad in all three 
E&P ANPA/TEC SHOW ISSUES! 


Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto 
212 + 675 - 4380 312-641-0041 213 + 382 - 6346 415 «421-7950 416 - 833 - 6200 


Editor & Publisher sr 4, ~. 


11 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011-4234 ANPA Bureau 








Classified Atdvertisint 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMIC STRIPS 


WEEKLY CARTOON PACKAGE has 2 
features. One, a strip called THE 
GOLDEN DAZE about a retired couple 
making humorous social comments on 
today’s America. Other, a panel MUMS 
THE WORD features a different gag 
cartoon for each week of the year. You'll 
get 60 strips and 60 panels in this 
package. To inspect one call (906) 
482-6234. Dan Rosandich, GREAT 
LAKES FEATURES, Box 410, Chassell, 
Mi 49916. 





HUMOR 


TIMELESS wit & “inspiration, uncom- 
mon & new: Witbits, Humorisms, Crea- 
tive Insights for Daily Living, The 
Wealth of Inspiration. G. Lloyd Christ- 
ensen, Literary Service, PO Box 1542, 
DeRidder, LA 70634. 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give ycui readers a 
age laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 


ioe Grimes 

ox 442, ewe. MD 
(301) 507-604 

Dick Smith- Tas 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 








PUZZLES 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. +12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Distributors Wanted -- Leading edge 
company with unique distribution plan 
has the right products at precisély the 
right time -- Top 1% income attainable 
-- (404) 925-9645 recorded message. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 

PO Box 1088, Bn AL 36081 

(205) 566-71 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 











Classified Advertising 
(212) 675-4380 





eed —— 
PERF! ANCE 
SYD S. GOULD COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Ciearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 











BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - a 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)584-3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 











C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 








Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 





FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 


JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. ‘ner PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) bs 2130 
Robert Huuk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) | 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 — € vty 101 


Des 25 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
LORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


1.2 million gross. Specialty publica- 
tion. 400,000 plus cash flow. 4,000 
paid circulation. Unlimited potential. 
Price 2.5 millio 

Webster & neactiins (214) 340-2266. 


3 month old Boston bi-weekly needs 
investor or buyer. 14,000 circulation. 
Staff in place. 4-6 months to B/E. 
$15,000. Call (617) 248-0613. 
Arkansas weekly, eaten $100,000, 
tourist area. Price $10 

Webster & Associates (214) S40. 2266. 












































A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200, og gross. $50, (00 ‘cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Aeneas (214) 340-2266. 


ALL IN ONE MARKET 
UNBELIEVABLE. Three paid weeklies, 
two free weeklies, four specialty maga- 
zines and well equipped plant, all in 
one deep South metropolitan market. 
Too good to pass up. Asking 
$2, 880, 000. Call today for _ = 
Hall Media Services, PO Box 1 
Troy, Ala. 36081-1088. (2083 
566-7198. 








A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates 
(214) 340-2266. 





A Texas sized shopper. $2,000,000 
(P50 000. 25 years 


gross. Needs strong 
old, same owner. $3, 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





A Texas weekly, $160,000 Gross sales 
with excellent cash flow, Recreational 


area. 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


CALIFORNIA WEEKLIES: North state, 
isolated, non-comp, growing market, 
$450,000 gross, includes good real 
estate - $750,000 cash. Central Cali- 
fornia, super paper in a great market, 
$682,000 gross, price - $650,000 
Coast, 7 times/year specialty publica- 
tions, $200,000 gross, gue er profit- 
able, lots of free time - $225 

Bruce Wri ht, Media Consultant 

(916) 684-3987 








FLORIDA East Coast 3,500 paid week- 
ly. Beautiful location. $400, 000. Jim 
Hall Media Services, PO Box 1088, 
Troy, AL 36081- 1088. 

(205) 566-7198 





Florida (West Coast) monthly news 
magazine. Only community news 
medium in unincorporated community 
of 60,000 plus with 1,600 plus 
businesses. Ideal for couple. $10,000. 
(813) 942-3513. 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 





| WANT MY WIFE BACK! 
Successful expanding business 
presently operated by new mom who 
wants to be with family. 13-year old 
company. Most capitalized successful 
weekly publication in the state of 
Hawaii. $880,000. (808) 667-5700. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


——— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


—————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





KENTUCKY: Four weeklies in close 
proximity offer unique sales, circula- 
tion, and management opportunities. 
Four-unit press included. $516,000 
gross. Price $625,000. Attractive 
terms. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 





Nice, profitable lifestyle newspaper in 
mid-west metro area. Gross $400,000. 
Great potenital. Rickenbacher Media 
Service. (214) 380-9578. 


Shoppers: East coast; 80,000 circula- 
tion, $2 million. West coast; 90 circula- 
tion, $1.8 million. James Martin (614) 
889-9747. 


Successful T.M.C., full tab weekly 
shopper (90,000 mailed circulation) in 
explosive growth area of NY’s Hudson 
Valley region, seeks expansion by 
acquisition or merger. Possibilities are 
endless. Gross sales $1,000,000 plus. 
Direct inquiries to Box 562, Nyack, NY 
10960. 











Two weeklies plus shopper Zone 5. Over 
7,000 paid circulation (newspapers), 
all carrier delivery. No competition. 
$1,200,000 gross. 1989 cash flow 
28%. 1990 figures running 10% over 
budget. Management team intact. 
Ready to go daily. Direct all inquiries to 
Box 4590, Editor & Publisher. 


Very profitable speciality publication in 
Southwest. Rickenbacher Media 
Service. (214) 380-9578. 








Where there is hatred 
in judgment, judgment 
is blind. 

Erasmus 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 





CIRCULATION Ill, INC. 
- Telemarketing Sales and 
Circulation Services 
- (Dailies and Weeklies) 
- Coast to Coast Capabilit 
John Dinan (214) 352-1123 
“You'll Like Working With Us” 


PRINTING 


MAILROOM 





— —_— 


Special , eee 
We print directories and magazines for 
newspapers. You compose, we will print 
all black, spot or process. Minimum 
quantities 5M. Also, stitch & trim. For 
sizes and prices call Ruth Ann at Eagle 
Print (419) 695-0015. 








J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 





COLOR SEPARATIONS 











NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
smal! community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Well financed investment group seeks 
profitable weekly newspaper or maga- 
zine, which revenues over $500,000 
Confidentiality honored. PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. (214) 
380-9578. 





INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 











w= THE 
PHONE 
ROOM INC. 


color 
your 
newspaper 


Superior quality 
coior separations 
for newspapers 


separations up to 4 col. x 12 in. 


turnaround availabie 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/Pa 
717-784-2121 
717-784-9226 fax 
Please ask for Dick Kashner 
> PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR GRAPHICS 





Bloomsburg, PA 17815 


it a special low price. 


QUARTER 
FOLD 
BOOKLETS 


We're specialists 
in superior quality 
PRINTING 
of quarter-fold booklets 
on newsprint. 
TV style books 
trimmed with glued spine. 


Our deadlines 
meet your deadline, 
to save 
on your bottom line. 


Call today for samples of our 
quarter-fold products. 


717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/ra 
Fax your quotation request 
717-784-9226 
Please ask for Charles Trettel. 
PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 




















INKS 








BEST INK JET INKS 

AT LOWEST COSTS 
lris-Compatible a — Inks 
Cromalin Inks and P 
American Ink Jet Cup 508) 667-0600 





EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 








COMPUTERS 


INTREPID SYSTEM 
Complete System, Editorial & Classi- 
fied. 15 Terminals Intrepid 32 Server. 
2 Compugraphic 8600's and 2 Texas 
Inst. 820 KSR Liesier ven Make offer 
on all or any single p 
(415) 443-2400 oly (415) 443-0452 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE _ 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
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DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 





MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 





GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


NEWSPAPER INSERTERS 
GMA SLF 1000 4 into 1, Igranic deliv- 
ery for top feed-into counter stacker. 
Never Used! 





Muller 227, 2 main jacket feeders, 7 
insert stations. Can do 8 into 1 or two 
streams of 3 into 1. Less than 200 
hours use. 


McCain Inserter. 7 feeders plus TV 
Guide inserter, with Stahigh stacker 
and conveyors. 


Klyne Graphic 
(314) 644-1 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BEST OFFER. Two MCS 8400 with 
H&J. One has twin disc and 32 fonts, 
second has single disc and 16 fonts. CG 
7200 headliner with variety of fonts. 
Call Dock Lias or Jake Caylor at (814) 
371-4200. 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC «pao 
available. Call or fax GRAPH 
PHONE: (215) 797- Be15 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


sae 














TYPESETTING 
8400 Quadex Typesetter 
Front End - 3 Years Old 
System Consists Of: 
Compugraphic - one previewer, one 
controller preview 
Zebra 2500 - one developer 
Quadex 5000 - two monitors, one 
mainframe, two hard disc 117 
aus. two keyboards +Alter- 
tex disc converter 
BEST OFFER. Contact Larry Finkelstein 
(201) 972-1170 








BOB WEBER, INC 


your supplier for: 


Call or fax us today! 
TEL. (216) 831-0480 
FAX (216) 831-1628 

















-FIRST TIME QUALITY- 
Newsprint, high brite uncoated ground- 
wood, coated groundwood, and much more. 
Manufactured to your specifications. 
Contact: George Pappas, VP National Sales 

Lewmar Paper Co. 
386 Park Ave. South Suite, 210 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel. (212) 889-0600 
FAX (212) 889-0889 











——— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PLATEMAKING 





LP TE IE EE TS SE ANNE 
Chemco Newsplater 2000 - Good work- 


ing condition, spare parts, $5,000 or 
best offer. Call Mike Smith, (209) 
722-1511. 





PRESSES 


. 1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/dbl parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


—" LISTINGS 
21"c 
Horns, INCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 








21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22" cutoff 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 


22-3/4” cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 

1976 

Goss a 8 units, 3-color, 
1966- 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 1965-67 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000‘ series folder 
Goss SSC, 4 units plus 4-high, 
1979-83 
Goss SC, 8 units, 1973-83 : 
Goss Community U.0.P. 3-color unit 
Goss SC folder 
Harris RBC2 folder, 1976 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 


NE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) sos 9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Saies 





“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 





GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, smail 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 

Add-on SSC Community 1978 

6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 

4-Unii 500 series Urbanite 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with foider, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 

6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 w/JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
4-Unit daily King Il 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 
4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage. 
Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
72 





—————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


——— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


——————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030) 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





Five-unit (1973) Goss Community press 
with communit folder in excellent 
condition. 22 3/4” cut off. Can be seen 
in operation. For sale by owner 
$175,000. Call Jim (616) 929-3571 
or fax (616) 929-1251. 





GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


HARRIS V-15 1979 22-3/4 x 36 3 
units with JF 7 folder, 3 rollstands, 
brush dampening, gluer, hoist. Excel- 
lent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Suburban 1500 series, 8 units & 2 
folders 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 








MAN UNIMAN 4/2 - Double wide 22” (201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


cutoff, 6 units with color cylinders (2 Y 
units) 2:3:2 folder. Almost new 
condition. 

Bell Camp Incor 
(201) 492-887 





Big shots are only 
little shots who keep 
shooting. 
Christopher Morley 


rated 








19 - Mono Units 
Cut-off 23 9/16” (60 CMS) 


5 - Balloon formers, 


required. 


The 45” 


requirements. 


Please contact: 


U.S.A. 
(216) 441-1740 
FAX (216) 883-8724 


Or Write To: 





GOSS METRO PLANT 
YEARS OF MANUFACTURE 71-72-85 


18 - Three Color Units (Re-conditioned as new.) 


The present inking systems are to be replaced with the very latest in inking technology. 


5 - 3/2. Regular imperial folders. 
Folders completely rebuilt providing 160 page capacity, new single position skip slitters, 
pneumatic registers, pneumatic trolley’s and nipping arrangement, lap and pin adjustment on- 
the-run, driven lead-in roller assemblies, formers, air cushioned, all moving parts chromed to a 
high quality finish, (re-conditioned as new). 
Turner bars and upper press arrangement. 


Rebuilt, providing double width pneumatic registers; comfortable access thru-out the upper 
press arrangement; turner bar assemblies with alternate web spacings, 1/4 splits available as 


REELSTANDS. BRAND NEW 45” GOSS AUTO-PASTERS. 


Reel room height to press room level. Is presently 140” inches. This can be increased with a 
supplementary intersection bedrail. 


reelstands can be arranged as single entry or double entry with clear access 
providing safe access for conveying reels with automated guided vehicles (A.G.V’s.) 


Complete sets of engineered drawings are available. The press lines can be configurated to your exact 


Also available immediately: new 45” Goss auto-pasters. 


Printing Press Services, Inc. 


Preston, England PR2 5EU 


PRINTING PRESS SERVICES INC. 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 


AUSTRALIA 
08 356 7883 
FAX 08 353 5493 


Joseph McManamon 


Seller St. Factory 
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a, & 


Use this handy order form to order: 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 

1989 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published May, 1989) 

Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
| 1990 Edition $70 per copy [| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ee 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada al enh an 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 


1989 Edition $70 per copy Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copie sii 


Name ____ 2 acta Pott pee Title _ 
Company 2 
Nature of Business _ 


Address ee eee an _ Ste./Apt. 


City _ 


eT ee State _ 
Payment must accompany Market Guide and ‘Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 











—— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 





NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upperformer 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
’ simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





WEB OFFSET PRESSES 

8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-25 folder 

1 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

2 Harris V-22 add-on units ; 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width ; 

2 Count-O-Veyors model 104, rebuilt 
with Tach generators 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 


WANTED TO BUY 


Mycro-Tek 550 controller with classi- 
fied sort package and interface to Apple 
Laser Plus. Jim (303) 476-0555 











Run your ad for 
12, 26 or 52 issues 
to increase awareness 
while benefitting from 
our low 
contract rates 


For information 
call 
(212) 675-4380. 








HELP 


WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


Anticipated position in journalism to 
teach news editorial courses. Rank 
open. Anticipated hire date of August, 
1990. Master's degree required, 
professional experience and Ph.D. 
preferred. Salary negotiable. Applica- 
tion deadline is June 1, 1990. Send 
resume with cover letter to William E. 
Giles, Director, Manship School of Jour- 
nalism, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803. LSU is 
an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. 








Assistant Professor in Journalism, 
Communications Department (full- 
time, tenure track). Teach undergradu- 
ate journalism courses including 
Communication Law, News Reporting, 
Copyediting, and participate in a full 
range of department activities. Ph.D. 
preferred, required for appointment to 
fourth year; candidates with ABD status 
will be considered. Practical experience 
in the field and teaching experience are 
important. Candidates familiar with 
word processing and particularly with 
desktop publishing will be given strong 
consideration. START: 9/1/90. 
SALARY: Competitive. Send resume 
and letter of application before April 
20, 1990 to: Professor Jack Gillespie, 
Search Committee Chairperson, 
Communications Department, Glass- 
boro State College, Glassboro, NJ 
08028. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 











GENERAL MANAGER 


Daily newspaper in 35,000 
circulation range located in 
highly desirable West Coast 
community seeks proven 
newspaper professional to 
head all non-news functions. 


Our privately owned paper 
seeks excellence in achieving 
the paper’s goals, maintain- 
ing its esteemed position in 
the community, and growing 
as a viable and profitable 
business enterprise. 


The individual we seek will be 
degreed and have thorough 
understanding of advertising, 
circulation, production, 
financial, and labor relations 
areas and will have exper- 
ienced bottom-line responsi- 
bility. 


This is a great opportunity for 
the right person. Send 
resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 4588, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





MANAGEMENT 
EXECUTIVE 
ee firm, daily, week- 
lies, plus 24 hour 7-day commercial 
printing operation seeks experienced 
shirt-sleeve executive to join team of 
president & vice p-esident general 
manager. Diversified capabilities 
required. Advertising and printing 
sales, finance, circulation, new techno- 
logies and employee relations. Good 
opportunity for right individual. Send 
resume, Salary required to PO Box 

4436, Great Neck, NY 11023. 





ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 





Directly responsible for 50 full and part- 
time employees. Involves planning, 
assigning, reviewing, promotions and 
progressive discipline in accordance 
with the Personnel policy. 


Responsible for all department job 
functions which include ad composi- 
tion, typesetting, mark-up; paper mark- 
up; servicing accounts and sales 
representatives. 


Interview and select personnel; develop 
a formalized training program; schedule 
workforce; monitor numerous dead- 
lines. Act as a liaison between advertis- 
ers, sales departments and production 
department. 


Bachelor's or technical school degree or 
equivalent work experience plus 5 to 7 
years newspaper experience, with 3 to 5 
years of supervisory experience. Good 
communication skills critical. 


Good salary plus benefit package and 
bonus program. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to: 


AnnaMarie Scibilia-Brongo 
Employment Manager 
Gannett Rochester Newspapers 
55 Exchange Boulevard 
Rochester, New York 14614 


EQE/WE 





ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 


Rapidly expanding 24-paper communi- 
ty weekly chain is looking for a dynamic 
leader for its 35+ member sales team. 
Position will be responsible for goal- 
setting, recruitment and selection, and 
training as well as direct management 
of sales supervisors. Must have at least 
5 years’ experience in sales manage- 
ment. Previous community weekly 
newspaper chain experience strongly 
preferred. Highly desirable mid-west 
location. EOE M/F. Reply Box 4594, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Seeking highly motivated, sales- 
oriented, shirtsleeve pro. Must possess 
solid track record of selling and motivat- 
ing others to sell. Excellent salary and 
benefits. Live on beautiful Guam and 
work with hungry and determined team. 
Send resume to Manager, Box 7093, 
Tamuning, Guam 96911. 








Advertising Director for afternoon 
20,000 circulation daily in competitive 
market. We are seeking an energetic, 
results-oriented individual with exper- 
tise in budgeting, hiring, training, sales 
presentations, and promotions to lead 
our staff of 14. Competitive salary and 
benefit package. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Greg Oxley, 
General Manager, Transcript-Telegram, 
120 Whiting Farms Road, Holyoke, MA 
01040. 





Classified Phoneroom Supervisor 
South Florida daily, circulation 29,000 
seeks a high energy person to manage a 
staff of five. Active involvement in sell- 
ing, servicing and staff training 
required. For immediate consideration 
call or send resume to Mickey Carlock, 
The Tribune, 600 Edwards Road, PO 
Box 69, Fort Pierce FL 34954. (407) 
461-2050. 





Be always resolute with 
the present hour. Every 
moment is of infinite value. 
Goethe 





requirements to: 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Press-Enterprise is seeking an individual for the 
Advertising Director position. The Press-Enterprise is 
a six-day morning daily, 70% plus penetration, 23,000 
paid circulation, good growth rate. Staff of 20 respon- 
sible for retail, classified, T.V. Book, T.M.C. Co-Op 
and telemarketing via strong managers. 


Ideal candidate should come from competitive market 
and be futuristic in vision. 


We offer an excellent compensation and benefits 
package including a 401-K Program. 


Send introductory letter and resume, including salary 


Gloria J. Kremer 
Human Resources 
Press-Enterprise 
3185 Lackawanna Ave. 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 














HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES MANAGER 


Major metropolitan newspaper has 
opening for an experienced Classified 
Telephone Sales Manager. Minimum of 
2 years management experience 
required. Experience on Atex and exper- 
ience in a competitive market a plus. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume, 
and salary history in confidence to: 


Box 4528, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE 
CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
25,000 Daily plus 32,000 TMC 





This highly competitive market, located 
between the sunny beaches of Rhode 
Island and the excitement of Boston 
demands a highly motivated individual 
with strong phone room and outside 
sales experience. Good people skills 
and organizational ability extremely 
important. 


Competitive salary, incentives and 
benefits for the right person interested 
in this challenging position. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to: 


Raymond Lacaillade, Publisher 
The Evening Times 
23 Exchange St. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 02862 


MARKETING DIRECTOR 





For 8,000 circulation daily with TMC in 
central Illinois. Report to publisher. 
Advertising management experience 
required. Must be strong motivator and 
trainer. Excellent opportunity to join a 
growing media company. Send resume 
to: Publisher, Pontiac Newspapers Inc., 
318 N. Main St, Pontiac, iL 61764. 


Publisher/Advertising Director for boat- 
ing publication in Southern Califorria. 
Shirtsleeve job with growing national 
company. Some sense of the sea neces- 
sary. Reply to INC, 1353 Plain St., 
West Warwick, RI 02893. Attn: Ted 
Holmberg. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER -- 
Community Communications group in 
NYC suburbs seeks R.A.M. to lead an 
experienced department. Must be an 
excellent recruiter/trainer with the 
promotional skills necessary to build on 
our record of rapid growth in a highly 
competitive market. Excellent compen- 
sation package. Send resume, salar 
history to Box 4586, Editor 
Publisher. 











They are able because they 
think they are able. 
VIRGIL 





RURAL weekly newspaper offers superb 
advertising salesman opportunity to be 
publisher of large-circulation count 
seat publication. Zone 5. Minimum 
years experience and ability to handle or 
learn to handle all phases of newspaper 
publishing. Combination first-year 
minimum salary/fringes/profit sharin 
mid-20’s. Write Box 4585, Editor 
Publisher. Chance for equity and 
moving up in our group of non-metro 
newspapers. Send resume and letter. 
Please include present earnings. 





Sales Representative 


Seeking self-confident, self-starter with 
previous newspaper advertising experi- 
ence. We are a business weekly located 
in one of the country’s most affluent 
markets. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the right candidate. Send 
resume and salary requirements in 
confidence to: Publisher, 225 E. 57th 
Street, Apt. 19B, NYC, NY 10022. 


TELEMARKETING MANAGER 

Put your sales and management experi- 
ence to the test in a competitive envi- 
ronment with a paper that is number 
one in our market with one of the fastest 
growing Classified sections in northeast 

‘A. Success-oriented manager needed 
to direct sales efforts in our telemarket- 
ing department. Experienced with top 
references only. Send resume with 
salary history to Box 4591, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 
GRAPHIC ARTIST 











The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
artist with a strong background in 
graphic design and use of color. Chal- 
lenging job responsibilities include 
creating color illustrations for feature 
sections, informational graphics for 
news. Computer graphics experience a 
plus. The State Journal is an aggressive, 
award-winning newspaper in a vibrant 
and growing university and state-capital 
community. Send resume and clips to 
Tom Caliinan, Editor, The Lansing State 
Journal, 120 East Lenawee, Lansing, 
Mi 48919. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation Promotion Manager 
Illinois Newspaper 








Seeks a highly motivated individua! to 
manage a rapidly expanding circulation 
promotion department. The ideal candi- 
date should be experienced in youth 
and adult carrier promotions, as well as 
telemarketing and outside crew promo- 
tions. Must possess strong written and 
oral communication skills. Creative 
thinking and the ability to generate 
excitement is a must. You will supervise 
an aggressive staff which anxiously 
awaits strong leadership. College 
degree with competitive market experi- 
ence is a real plus. Send your resume 
and salary requirements to: 

Box 4541, Editor & Publisher. 











ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 
E & P’s offices will be closed on: 
Friday, April 13th, 

Good Friday 
Please note this when submitting 
ad copy for the April 21st issue. 

Editor & 


Ea 11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 
FAX# 212 929 1259 











Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week... 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


DATA PROCESSING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION DIRECTORS 
Increase Your Circulation 


Expanding, Full service, Zone 5 


Contractor with a proven record 
seeks new and challenging markets 


Zone 3, 4, 5, 6 F.J. Helderle 
1-(800) 662-7397 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Career opportunity with aggressive 
group of weeklies in Minnesota with a 
total circulation of 460,000. The ideal 
candidate will possess above average 
public relations and communications 
skills, basic working knowledge of data 
processing/computer applications, 
postal regulations, TMC delivery prog- 
rams, voluntary pay programs, building 
paid circulation and street sales, 
budget preparation, must_be excellent 
motivator. Call Walter Roach (612) 
536-7505. 








One should...be able to 
see things as hopeless 
and yet be determined to 
make them otherwise. 

F, Scott Fitzgerald 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


National newspaper is seeking home 
delivery manager for southeast region 
(zone 4). Responsibilities include 
directing and motivating large field 
staff, transportation and distribution of 
all home delivery through independent 
contractors. Position requires frequent 
travel and candidate must be willing to 
relocate. We are looking for an individu- 
al with a proven record in circulation 
sales, service, distribution, and staff 
development. Must have good commu- 
nication skills. Excellent salary, incein- 
tive and benefits package. Send cover 
letter, resume, salary history and 
requirements in confidence to: Box 
4587, Editor & Publisher. 


We are an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. 





Continental Features/Continental News 
Service seeks commissioned salespei- 
son for Glenn Church’s Freedom Watch. 
Write San Diego office. 


SINGLE COPY ZONE MANAGER 
The Orlando Sentinel is seeking an 
aggressive, innovative and results- 
oriented single copy zone manager to 
strengthen and increase single copy 
newspaper sales. This will be accom- 
plished through sales made to hotels 
and retail outlets. The qualified candi- 
date should have: 





* Three to five years outside sales 
experience; 

* The ability to work with numbers; 

* Willingness to work varied hours; 

* Previous experience working with 
independent agents, contractors and 
the public preferred. 


In return for your expertise, we offer a 
competitive salary and comprehensive 
company benefits. Please send resume 
or apply in person from 9:00 AM to 
Neon, Monday through Friday. 


The Orlando Sentinel 
EMPLOYMENT CENTER 
633 N. Orange Avenue 

Orlando, FL 32801 


EOE M/F 


DATA PROCESSING PROFESSIONAL 
Seeking career opportunity in Data 
Processing, Production, or Financial 
Department. Knowledgeable of most 
areas of newspapers and anxious to util- 
ize my skills, experience and back- 
ground. Offer several years cf manage- 
ment and a strong technical! back- 
ground on wide variety of computers 
and software. Qualifications include 17 
years in Data Processing, 12 years of 
newspaper experience and 8 years in 
management. Extensive experience on 
SII systems, Collier-Jackson software, 
PC's and all areas of accounting and 
finance. For more information please 
contact: Jim Clement (512) 643-9078. 





EDITORIAL 








A major metropolitan newspaper in the 
midwest, with a daily circulation of 
more than 400,000, seeks a staff writer 
for its Sunday Magazine. Candidates 
must have at least three years daily 
newspaper experience; self-starter; 
highly motivated and creative and be 
able to write about a variety of subjects. 
Magazine experience preferred. We 
offer an excellent salary (23-41K) and 
an exceptional benefits package. Send 
cover letter, resume, clips to: Box 
4571, Editor & Publisher. 


AN AWARD-WINNING, Gannett daily 
on California’s central coast needs 
aggressive people now as part of an AM 
conversion in May. You'll work for a 
hard-hitting paper, earn competitive 
salaries and breathe clean air in a pleas- 
ant city of 100,000 just eight miles 
from the coast. We need: 





SPORTS COPY/LAYOUT EDITOR: A 
night job for someone with speed and 
accuracy. 


NIGHT COPS REPORTER: Fast and 
fearless. Bilingual a must. 


EDUCATION WRITER: A fluff-free jour- 
nalist who can interpret classroom 
issues. 


Send a resume, 10 clips and refer- 
ences. No calls, please. Apply to Editor 
Dave Doucette for the sports position 
and City Editor Tom Lee for the report- 
ing positions. The Californian, PO Box 
81091, Salinas, CA 93912. We are an 
AA/EEOC employer. 





ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 
Our 37,000-circulation daily needs a 
person with strong editing skills to help 
a city editor and another assistant 
manage and lead 10 young reporters. 
Editing and management experience 
preferred, but we are ready to consider 
someone with proven reporting skills 
and a demonstrated ability to handle 
people. If you're interested in moving 
into management at a Gannett news- 
paper, please send resume and clips to 
Lee Cearnal, Editor, The News-Star, 
Box 1502, Monroe, LA 71210. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR/SLOT 





If you bleed when mistakes are made or 
when stories are missed; if you have an 
eye for inviting design; if you want to 
play a major role in a growing sports 
department of a growing 85,000 daily, 
then you are the person for us. We're 
looking for a sports slot editor to run our 
night copy desk and help turn us into 
the best sports section in the state — a 
ew opportunity in a great sports town. 

end resume, six tearsheets to: Richard 
A. Sullivan, Sports Editor, The Post- 
Poor a PO Box 4818, Syracuse, NY 





Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 
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Business Editor 


The Asbury Park Press, one of the 
Northeast’s leading regional newspap- 
ers, is looking for an aggressive editor to 
head its 10-person business staff. The 
press is growing, with a circulation of 
150,000 daily, 220,000 Sunday, in an 
area serving a tnillion people. We’re 
looking for the right person to continue 
our leadership in local, regional and 
state business coverage. Responsibili- 
ties include daily and Sunday business 
coverage, the state’s only Monday busi- 
ness tabloid section, and two real estate 
news sections. Candidates should have 
a keen eye for identifying trends, sound 
editing skills and strong managerial 
abilities. Column-writing skills a plus. 
Please call Raymond J. Tuers, Senior 
Managing Editor, at (201) 922-6000 to 
say your resume and section samples 
are in the mail. The Asbury Park Press, 
3601 Highway 66, Box 1550, 
Neptune, NJ 07754-1151. 





BUSINESS EDITOR 

The Anchorage Times offers a special 
opportunity for a qualified business 
editor to develop a distinguished daily 
business section. This editor will find 
local business news in Seoul, Tokyo and 
in the Soviet Union, or just down the 
block in the corporate offices of Alas- 
ka’s major oil companies. There are 
scores of stories of frontier entrepre- 
neurs, men and women, who challenge 
the Alaska Bush to strike it rich. 

The Alaska business story is about 
people, big and small. The Anchorage 
Times is an all-day newspaper commit- 
ted to be the best and needs a skilled 
business editor to join its news manage- 
ment team. Send your resume and 
appropriate examples of your work to 
Paul Jenkins, Managing Editor, The 
Anchorage Times, Box 100040, 
Anchorage, AK 99510-0040. 


BUSINESS REPORTER — Innovative, 
award-winning weekly seeks skilled 
reporter with ability to beat dailies. Two 
years experience required; background 
covering real estate, economic develop- 
ment preferred. Send resume, clips to: 
Department E, Rochester Business 
Journal, 1 Mount Hope Ave., Roches- 
ter, NY 14620. 








CITY EDITOR 


The Meridian Star, an award-winning, 
25,000 circulation Sunbelt daily has an 
immediate opening for a city editor with 
the experience and ability to direct the 
news staff, make assignments and 
handle a heavy volume of local copy 
accurately, and quickly. Send resume, 
salary history and work samples to: 
Managing Editor, The Meridian Star, PO 
Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. Tele- 
phone (601) 693-1551. 





Copy Editor - Versatile quality copy edit- 
ing, creative headline writing, and an 
eye for outstanding page design. Must 
be fast, accurate, fair and have good 
news judgment. Send letter, resume, 
and tearsheets to Jim Willis, Managin 
Editor, Birmingham Post-Herald, P 
Box 2553, Birmingham, AL 35202. 


CITY EDITOR 


Award-winning, 9,000 circulation, PM 
community daily in New England region 
seeks city editor. Responsibilities 
include directing six reporters, editing, 
and laying out pages. Ideal candidate 
could write column also. Apply to 
Walter Zaborowski, Editor, Manchester 
Herald, 16 Brainard Place, Manches- 
ter, CT 06040. 


CITY EDITOR 

Seeking newsroom leader for 36,000 
circulation daily. An editor who wants to 
and can develop writing talent of repor- 
ters and who can guide reporters to 
search out the news. Prefer Northeast 
candidates. If you’re on a smaller paper 
and want to join a new ME devoted to 
producing a superior newspaper, send 
resume and page and writing samples to 
Steve Bennett, ME, The Post-Star, 
Lawrence and Cooper Streets, Glens 
Falls, NY 12801. 


COPY EDITOR - for southeast Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper, Metropolitan PM 
daily. Must be skilled in working with 
experienced reporters, spotting and 
correcting weaknesses in stories. Sharp 
headlines and layouts also expected. 
Good community, solid newspaper 
where quality counts. 

Send resume and clips to Personnel 
Manager, Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., 
8 West King Street, PO Box 1328, 
Lancaster, PA 17603. 


COPY EDITOR 











Enjoy diversity in your work? The 
Milwaukee Journal needs a veteran jour- 
nalist with several years of daily news- 
paper experience to handle content and 
copy editing, layout and design, some 
assigning and reporting in its Feature/ 
Lifestyle department. This is the 
department responsible for travel, 
home, health and general lifestyle 
reporting. Contact Beth Slocum, 
Features/Lifestyle editor, The Milwau- 
kee Journal, Box 661, Milwaukee, WI 
53201. (414) 224-2384. 


COPY EDITOR PLUS 





We are looking for a well rounded editor 
who can perform any editing and layout 
task. Must have at least two years daily 
experience. More would be better. 
Opportunity for advancement. Over- 
night shift for 5:15 AM press start. This 
7-day Gannett newspaper serves an 
exciting highly competitive suburban 
market, one hour from New York City. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Laura 
Harrigan, Assistant oe Editor, 
The Coriee News, PO Box 6690, 
Bridgewater, NJ 08807. 


Copy editor for small, growing South- 
eastern daily, a McClatchy paper. 
Please send cover letter, resume, exam- 
ples of work and a list of references to 
Fran Smith, Editor, The Island Packet, 
PO Box 5727, Hilton Head Island, SC 
29938. (No phone calls, please.) 











County government-ag reporter for 
6-day daily in growiig central Valley 
city. Entry level considered. California 
and Nevada applicants preferred. Send 
resume and clips to: Don Hansen, 
Editor; Box 800; Turlock, CA 95381. 





COPY EDITOR 


Move up! Join a team of vigorous copy 
editors on a 7-day daily in the New York 
metro area. Good pay with excellent 
perks. We pay moving costs. Resume, 
cover letter, clips to: 

Box 4523, Editor & Publisher. 











HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder daily in central Pennsyl- 
vania college town needs creative copy 
editor with excellent language skills 
who would like to be part of the new 
technology. Learning pagination would 
be part of the job on this 25,000 circu- 
lation daily. We welcome bright begin- 
ners who want to learn more about their 
profession. Send resume and examples 
of editing skills to Robert Ashley, 
Executive Editor, Centre Daily Times, 
PO Box 89, State College, PA 16804. 


EDITOR 

Southwest Florida publisher of weeklies 
looking for experienced editor who 
appreciates and is proud of community 
journalism. Must be strong leader with 
solid reporting background. Send 
resume, five recent clips, and salary 
requirements to: Box 4568, Editor & 
Publisher. 








EDITORIAL 


We are looking for a very talented writer 
with at least three years experience to 
join our staff. If you would like to work 
as part of a team to create very success- 
ful books about health and fitness, send 
us your resume and best clips. We are 
located in rural Pennsylvania, but only 
1 hour from Philadelphia and 2 hours 
from New York City. Company benefits 
include a corporate fitness center and a 
no-smoking environment. 


Apply to: ; 
Carol Keough, Exec. Editor 
RODALE PRESS, INC, 
33 East Minor St. 
Emmaus, PA 18098 
E.0.E. 





COPY EDITOR 


Full-time copy editor for position on the 
night news desk of the Lincoln Star 
working 5:00 PM to 2:00 AM. Prefer 
college graduate with journalism train- 
ing and experience on the desk of a 
daily newspaper. Must demonstrate 
good language, spelling, editing and 
headline-writing skills, be accurate and 
careful and be capable of being trained 
for more responsible desk positions. 
Applicants should submit resume and 
non-returnable headline and layout 
samples to: Personnel Department, Box 
81609, Lincoln, NE 65801. Closing 
date is April 7, 1990. 


An Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer 


Editor/Staff Writer 
Growing sports publishing firm seeks 
sports reporter with excellent writing 
and editing skills. Send resume and 
clips to: Florida Sports News, Box 
14022, Gainesville, FL 32604. 


Editor 
Editor for twice weekly, 4 section, 4 
color broadsheet newspaper in fastest 
growing county in Florida - 37,500 
circulation - FL Press Association. 3rd 
place sweepstakes award-winner in 
1989 after only two years. 








Need top flight seasoned individual to 
continue building the finest community 
weekly in the state - 9 person staff, 
covering entire county. 


Rush Resume to: 
Julius Grice, General Manager 
Herando Today 
15009 Cortez Bivd. 
Brooksville, FL 34613 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
One of the nations best known name in 
news seeks thoroughly seasoned indivi- 
dual with extensive newspaper or wire 
service experience now holding position 
of major responsibilities. Challenging 
and rewarding opportunity for strong 
innovative reader with exceptional 
organizational ability to reshape and 
direct talented team in finding new and 
better ways to serve readers. Send 
complete resume including salary 
history and references. No contact will 
be made without applicants knowledge 
and consent. All replies held in stric- 
test confidence. Box 4580, Editor & 


Publisher 





Editor with experience of starting and 
maintaining a Sunday edition. Ability to 
assume seven day responsibility and be 
able to manage. Knows what readers 
want. Understands urgency of newspap- 
er projects. Send resume, references 
and salary requirements to Box 4529, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER 
Seeking aggressive reporter with excel- 
lent writing ability for 36,000 circula- 
tion daily. Send resume, clips to Steve 
Bennett, ME, The Post-Star, Lawrence 
and Cooper Streets, Glens Falls, NY 
12801. 








Experienced copy editors wanted. Appl- 
icants should have accurate copy edit- 
ing skills, with a flair for writing 
succinct, clear headlines. Layout and 
pagination experience desired. We offer 
an excellent salary (23-41K) and an 
exceptional benefiis package. Please 
send resume and work samples to: 
Rosemary Kovacs, Night Managing 
Editor, 1801 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
OH 44114. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


You've earned a reputation for excellence. For lead- 
ership. For a special ability to recruit and develop a 
team of exceptionally talented newspaper men and 
women. If your newspaper hasn’t been named one of 
the best, it’s on the way to that distinction. Your stan- 
dards are higher than most, so people around you are 
always stretching, and having fun doing it. 


Your first priority is people, the right people, and 
managing those vital resources skillfully. You make 
things happen through MBWA. Shirtsleeves ... moti- 
vating ... nurturing ... writing well ... editing for the 
reader ... producing a newspaper that makes a differ- 
ence in the lives of your neighbors. 


You didn’t expect to be reading this ad ... much less 
making a move. You’re already in a great job running a 
first-rate newsroom. But this opportunity is irresist- 
able: take an already very good, growing morning news- 
paper with a distinguished history and make it the best 
in town. Among the best anywhwere. In one of the last 
remaining two-newspaper markets just granted a 100- 
year JOA. One hot news town. Become a publisher. 


Send your resume and write to learn more about one 
of today’s truly rewarding career opportunities: Editor & 
Publisher Opportunity, c/o Dave Martens, York Daily 
Record, 1891 Loucks Road, York, PA 17404. If you’re 
as good as | think you are, this interview should be one 
of your better experiences. 
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Experienced reporters are being sought 
to be part of an expanded suburban 
coverage plan that would revolve around 
an aggressive new zoning system. 
Candidates must be self-starters and be 
willing to cover suburban communities, 
possibly out of suburban bureaus. Appl- 
icants should have a good command of 
the English language, and ability to 
identify, secure and write news stories 
succinctly and clearly against daily 
deadlines. We offer an excellent salary 
(23-41K) and an exceptional benefits 
package. Send cover letter, resume and 
clips to: Box 4570, Editor & Publisher. 


FASHION COVERAGE 

The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun Sentinel 
is looking for someone to cover fashion 
with depth and flair. Send resume, ten 
writing samples and statement of philo- 
sophy to: Robin Doussard, Features 
Editor, Fort Lauderdale News/Sun 
Sentinel, 101 North New River Drive, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301-2293. 


FEATURES EDITOR 

The Burlington (VT) Free Press seeks a 
creative energetic organized leader for 
its daily and Sunday living sections. 
You'll head a strong staff of writers 
covering a vibrant entertainment market 
and a variety of lifestyle topics. Previous 
experience in features a must. Send 
resume, examples of layouts and/or 
writing samples to Ron Thornburg, 
Editor, The Burlington (VT) Free Press, 
191 College St., PO Box 10, Burling- 
ton, VT 05402-0010. 


FOOD WRITER 


The Pittsburgh Press is looking for a 
fine writer with solid reporting skills and 
a passion for the subject to work with 
our editing team to produce two food 
sections each week. Candidates should 
have at least three years of daily news- 
paper food writing experience. Send 
cover letter, resume, five food sections 
and 10 writing samples to: Barbara J. 
Griffin, AME/Features, The Pittsburgh 
Press, 34 Blvd. of the Allies, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15230. Deadline April 20. 
No telephone calls. 














Full-time and permanent position of 
senior editor is available with an auto- 
motive magazine publisher. This posi- 
tion is for a technical writer specializin 

in cars and involves the translation o 
automotive technology into lay language 
for an automotive journal’s readers. 
Involved are elements of technical writ- 
ing, production aspects of a magazine, 
and test driving to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of autos. Requires ten years 
experience in automotive magazine 
writing and technical automotive know- 
ledge as demonstrated by at least ten 
published technical articles in the field. 
Hours are from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
forty (40) per week. Salary is 
$32,000.00 per year. Send resume to 
7310 Woodward, Room 415, Detroit, 
MI 48202. Refer to #5690. 


Graphics Design Editor 
Growing sports publishing firm seeks 
person with solid desktop publishing 
experience. Write: Florida Sports News, 
PO Box 14022, Gainesville, FL 32604. 


HARD-EDGED, HARD-DRIVING BUSI- 
NESS REPORTER sought to cover the 
buisness and practice of law in Atlanta. 
Must have solid credentials, sophisti- 
cated clips. Reply: Richard Gard, Daily 
Report, 190 Pryor St., S.W., Atlanta, 
GA 30303. (404) 521-1227. 
IMMEDIATE OPENING 
for aggresssive reporter for Zone 5 
suburban semi-weekly. Schools, 
features, city and county government. 
Must be self-starter and able to use 
camera. Reply with resume, samples, 
references and salary history to Box 
4581, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR sought for aggres- 
sive Atlanta legal newspaper to super- 
vise 8-plus reporters, assist in presenta- 
tion of daily news. Reply: Richard Gard, 
Daily Report, 190 Pryor St., S.W., 
Atlanta, GA 30303. (404) 521-1227. 


Managing Editor needed for weekly 
Chicago-based trade magazine. Five-to- 
seven years experience, food industry 
knowledge strongly preferred. Must be 
able to direct staff, manage freelancers, 
edit copy, plan issues. Desktop publish- 
ing experience a plus. Send resume, 
clips, salary requirements to Box 4572, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 




















Growing 7,500 circulation of Bucks 
County, PA's oldest community twice- 
weekly is looking for an experienced 
editor to manage its news operation and 
to oversee the news content of this 
exciting family owned, four-generation 
newspaper. 


Solid writing, editing, and layout skills 
will be utilized daily. Self-starters, own- 
initiative types with high energy levels 
need only apply. Strong leadership 
skills to direct and develop young staff 
of this 100% local news product a defi- 
nate requirement. 


We are searching for someone who will 
enjoy settling permanently into an excit- 
ing and growing Bucks County region 
who is not afraid to challenge and scoop 
the larger local daily newspapers. 


Minimum 5-10 years editor- 
apprenticing required. Excellent salary 
and benefits package will be provided. 
Send cover letter, resume, references 
and clips to: 


Charles (Ty) Meredith, IV 
The Free Press 

PO Box 100 
Quakertown, PA 18951 


Prompt reply promised. Equal 
Opportunity Employment; M/F 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





NEWS EDITOR -- Small, aggressive, 
award-winning Zone 2 daily seeks editor 
with first-class rewrite, copy-editing 
and porn skills. Clips, resume to Box 
4558, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR 

SE Washington 16,000-circulation 
daily needs news editor to direct 
talented reporting staff. We're looking 
for enthusiastic and energetic candi- 
dates with previous supervisory experi- 
ence. Must have proven abilities in 
planning, organizing and content- 
editing of local news. Our solid news 
product enjoys a good reputation, our 
location offers a desirable place to live. 
Excellent salary and fringe benefits. 
Reply with resume, references, salary 
history and letter outlining your qualifi- 
cations to Personnel Manager, Walla 
Walla Union-Bulletin, PO Box 1358, 
Walla Walla, WA 99362. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


NEWS EDITOR 

Boston Herald seeks a news editor to 
help lead New England's brightest 
newspaper. This exceptional opportuni- 
ty is open to candidates with at least 
five years editing experience, including 
three at a major urban newspaper. 
Leadership skills in news gathering 
judgment as well as hands-on ability to 
write creative headlines and design 
exciting tabloid layouts essential. 
Salary and benefits negotiable. 








Send resume to Alan S. Eisner, Manag- 
ing Editor, Boston Herald, One Herald 
Square, Boston, MA 02106. No phone 
calls, please. 

EOE 


Pennsylivania’s best 17,500 daily has 
immediate opening for municipal beat 
reporter. Also has opening in sports that 
requires editing skills and a flair for 
layout. Anticipate desk openings. Grow 
with a hard-hitting newspaper in a 
competitive market. Send resume, 
clips, references to: The Sentinel 
Personnel Department, PO Box 130, 
Carlisle, PA 17013. 








POLITICAL WRITER. Experienced, 
ambitious reporter to cover Chicago City 
Hall and Chicago politics for a fast- 
growing suburban daily. This is a major 
opportunity for the right person. Send 
resume and clips to Earl Moses, Metro- 
politan Editor, Pultizer Community 
Newspapers, Inc., 5959 S. Harlem 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60638. 





REPORTER 


Bureau position for daily legal newspap- 
er. Must be experienced in legal affairs 
and court reporting: Prefer 5 years 
experience. Law degree helpful, but not 
necessary. Send resume and cover 
letter to: Executive Editor, San Francis- 
co Banner Daily Journal, 1390 Market 
St., Suite 910, San Francisco, CA 
94102. 





REPORTER and 
SPORTS EDITOR 
2 positions. New Daily Newspaper in 
beautiful Southern California beach 
community. Must have experience. 
Send clips and resume to: 
Curtis Robinson 
Executive Editor 
PO Box 1645 
Ventura, CA 93002 


REPORTER/EDITOR 





For Washington office of Market News 
Service, a financial wire. Business 
reporting experience preferred, 
Washington experience helpful. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send 
clips and resume to John Carter, 
Managing Editor, 552 National Press 
Building, Washington, DC 20045. 





REPORTER 


Maryland coastal weekly needs a repor- 
ter for government_beat in highly 
competitive market. This is a job for 
someone with 1 to 2 years of experience 
although a recent graduate with solid 
clips has a shot. Send clips, resume to 
the Maryland Times Press, PO Box 479, 
Ocean City, MD 21842. Do not call. 


REPORTER 





The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
experienced reporter with 3 to 5 years 
_— at a small-to medium-sized 
al 

We're committed to investigative and 
in-depth work and we're looking for an 
aggressive reporter who can handle big 
stories and big projects without getting 
bogged down. Writing skills a must. 
This is a superb opportunity at an 
award-winning Gannett newspaper in a 
vibrant and growing university and 
state-capital community. Send resume 
and clips to Tom Callinan, Editor, The 
Lansing State Journal, 120 East Lena- 
wee, Lansing, MI 48919 


REPORTERS 





Gutsy, Zone 2 daily seeking bright 
aggressive hungry reporters. We offer 
terrific experience and great news 
beats, everything from crime to corrup- 
tion to catastrophies. Spend a year with 
us and you'll be on the fast-track. Send 
resumes and clips to Michael Bass, City 
Editor, The Hudson Dispatch, 409 39th 
Street, Union City, NJ 07087. 


REPORTERS AND COPY EDITORS 





The Anchorage Times offers a unique 
Alaska adventure for copy editors and 
reporters. The Times has recently 
expanded from an afternoon newspaper 
to all-day publication and extended its 
coverage and circulation throughout the 
state. We need some experienced repor- 
ters for key news beats, but newcomers 
with good academic backgrounds and 
some experience are also welcome to 
apply. Copy editors are needed for a 
young, aggressive news desk in a 
competitive newspaper city. Alaska is in 
the news virtually every day. Just check 
your own newspaper. When you are not 
working on the news of the day, you will 
discover a land of great beauty and 
wonders. For a professional challenge 
on a growing newspaper in a land of 
mystique and excitement, send resume 
to Paul Jenkins, Managing Editor, The 
Anchorage Times, Box 100040, 
Anchorage, AK 99150-0040. 





SPORTS DESK CHIEF 


Can you write a compelling headline on 
a 1,000-mile sied dog race that lasts 
more than 11 days and has participants 
like the Yukon Fox and the Loafer from 
Ophir? Can you diplomatically tell a 
father why his son’s 45-pound king 
salmon is not newsworthy? And would 
you dare tel! your friends why Alaskans 
use orange balls to play golf? (So they 
can find them in the snow.) All of this is 
common on the sports desk of The 
Anchorage Times along with complete 
local coverage of those ‘routine’ sports 
like football, basketball, hockey and 
baseball. The Times sports staff is 
adding people and has a special need 
for a desk chief who can mix the lore of 
outdoor Alaska with the traditional 
sporting fare familiar in the Lower 48. 
Send your resume with three full-page 
© amples of your work to John Sweeney, 
oports Editor, The Anchorage Times, 
Box 100040, Anchorage, AK 
99150-0040. 


SPORTS EDITOR sought for award- 
winning 5,300-circulation daily in 
central Ohio. Strong writing, editing 
and layout skills required. While cover- 
age focuses on the sports programs of 
four school districts, also included are 
Indy car racing, highly competitve 
junior golf tournaments and more. Great 
opportunity for talented individual to 
break into supervisory position. Send 
resume and clips to Phil Grove, The 
Galion Inquirer, PO Box 648, Galion OH 
44833. 








Sports writer wanted for a Knight- 
Ridder twice-weekly newspaper in the 
Florida Keys. Must have reliable trans- 
portation, enthusiasm, and willingness 
to help out in other areas. Photography 
helpful. Award-winning staff is commit- 
ted to excellence. If you are a j-school 
grad looking for a first-rate paper to call 
home for at least two years, send clips, 
resume to Jackie Harder, The Keynoter, 
PO Box i158, Marathon, FL 33050. No 
phone calls. 





SPORTS EDITOR - COLUMNIST 
You're bright, ready to make a name for 
yourself, and you've got that magic 
blend of personality, writing ability and 
sports savvy. You’re the one we're look- 
ing for to be sports editor-columnist for 
our daily newspaper. We’ll put out the 
section; you'll roam our major league 
city sports scene generating columns 
that generate readers who keep coming 
back for more. Send resume and writing 
samples by April 15 to Box 4573, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LAYOUT/COPY EDITORS 


We are adding editors to our layout desk. The 
work is primarily layout of news pages under 
tight deadlines. Some copy editing duties 


could be required. 


Macintosh experience, specifically the 
QuarkXPress program, is a definite plus. 


Mandatory tryout. Excellent pay and benefits. 
Send resume and work samples by April 9 to 
William J. Kennedy, News Editor, The Vindi- 
cator, PO Box 780, Youngstown, Ohio 


44501-0780. 
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SUNDAY EDITOR 

16,000 daily on Lake Michigan needs 
strong reporter/writer who also can 
direct other reporters in production of 
compelling enterprise pieces. Layout 
skills needed, but focus is on reporting, 
editing and organizational abilities. 
Letter, resume and work samples to Bob 
Schumacher, The News-Dispatch, 121 
W. Michigan Bivd., Michigan City, IN 
46360 


The Napa Register, a growing Northern 
California daily with a 21,500 circuia- 
tion has an immediate opening for a 
general assignment reporter with 2-5 
years experience. Contact Doug Ernst, 
Managing Editor. (707) 226-3711, PO 
Box 150, Napa, CA 94559. 








The News-Enterprise in Elizabethtown, 
KY seeks an assistant editor to super- 
vise the reporting staff on a 17,000 
daily in a growing county in Central 
Kentucky. Must have supervisory exper- 
ience, high commitment to local news, 
and reporting or copy editing experi- 
ence, preferably with a daily. If you 
enjoy helping reporters produce 
compelling local copy, this is the oppor- 
tunity you've been looking for. Send 
resume and clips to David Greer, Editor, 
The News-Enterprise, 408 W. Dixie, 
Elizabethtown, KY 42701. 


The Seattle Times is looking for enter- 
prising, experienced assignment 
editors. Openings include assistant city 
editor/urban affairs and assistant subur- 
ban editor. Editors will supervise 6 
reporters. Previous experience on a 
metro daily a must. The Times is an 
equal opportunity employer. Please 
send resume, references and examples 
of stories you've directed to Millie 
Quan, Assistant Managing Editor/ 
Administration, Seattle Times, PO Box 
70, Seattle, WA 98111. 


The Waterloo Courier, a 50,000 PM 
daily in Northeast lowa, has an opening 
for an assistant wire editor, preferably 
with two years experience, although 
entry-level applicants who have had 
internships will be considered. Applic- 
ants must be confident in their news 
judgement and layout skills, including 
front page responsibilities, as well as 
the ability to learn pagination on some 
exciting new equipment. Send resume 
and samples of work to Saul Shapiro, 
Editor, Waterloo Courier, PO Box 540, 
Waterloo, IA 50704. 


Universal desk opening. 42,000 AM 
daily, judged one of nations 14 best 
small newspapers, 1989, by ASNE. 
Wire editing, design and layout of 
news, opinion, sports and feature 
pages. Contact Nelder Dawson, Person- 
nel Director, Alexandria Daily Town 
Talk, PO Box 7558, Alexandria, LA 
71306 


Upstart North Jersey daily seeks aggres- 

sive entry level reporters for current and 

future openings. Low pay, long hours, 

— experience. Resume and clips to 
ox 4592, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER/REPORTERS 

Join the staff of creative news pros at 
the Cahners Business Newspaper Divi- 
sion. We're looking for reporters with 
minimum 2 years experience in daily or 
business journalism. We pay well and 
offer the challenges and high standards 
you’re looking for. Letter and resume to 
Editor, Home Textiles Today, 41 Madi- 
son, New York, NY 10010. 


Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 





























HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


PRODUCTION/TECH 





WHY IN THE WORLD? 


Of all places, why Anderson, S.C.? 
Because you're tired of cookie-cutter 
newspapers. Sure, we’re committed to 
the highest standards, eee ae 
projects and hard work. But we're just 
as committed to splashy color pages, 
bold graphics and having fun. We’re the 
40,000 circulation Anderson 
Independent-Mail, one of the south- 
east’s fastest growing newspapers. 
We're building an applicant file and 
also have two current openings: news 
desk and features desk page designers/ 
copy editors. What do you need? Talent, 
a college degree and a disdain for 
boring newspapers. Beautiful university 
area on major lake in view of the 
Smokies. Send a resume and clips; 
we'll send you a newspaper. T. Wayne 
Mitchell, Vice President and Editor, 
Anderson !ndependent-Mail, Box 
2507, Anderson, SC 29622. 





FREELANCE 


CREDIT UNION WEEK 
Independent, aggressive weekly news 
tabloid pays $25 to $300 cash for tips, 
leads, articles on fast-growing CU 
industry. Operational trends, technical, 
marketing battles, legislative -- we want 
it all. FAX (407) 627-7335 or phone 
(407) 627-7330. 








N $50 
REPORTERS/EDITORS can earn $500 
for each article of 750-900 words 
published by FineLine, the Newsletter 
on Journalism Ethics. If you've faced a 
difficult ethical dilemma in your career, 
send it to FineLine. 

For information, 1-800-736-0897. 





Free-lance Writers 


Monthly news magazine that covers the 
woodworking industry is looking for 
free-lance reporters with experience in 
hard news, features and business 
profiles. Articles from Mid-Atiantic and 
Midwestern states - Ohio to Kansas - 
particularly needed. Must be able to 
submit 33mm photos. Send for guide- 
lines and a sample issue: Lewis Lorini, 
Associate Editor, Woodshop News, 35 
Pratt St., Essex, CT 06426. 





MARKETING 





RESEARCH MANAGER 
The Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette have an immediate open- 
ing for a research manager within our 
promotion, research and public rela- 
tions department. We are seeking an 
aggressive individual possessing three- 
to-five year’s experience in newspaper 
research with a strong appreciation for 
advertising sales. Will be responsible 
for developing and presenting custom- 
ized research information utilizing 
syndicated and on-going proprietary 
studies. Send resume, including salary 
requirements to: 
Personnel Department 
Pittsburgh Press Company 
34 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh, PA 15230 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


Experienced pressman 5-10 years. 
Harris 845. Eight unit. Night shift. 
Benefits, ins. medical. Call Bill 
Cochrane, Gavelston Daily News, (409) 
744-3611. Resume to PO 628, Gavel- 
ston, TX 77550. 








Longview News-Journal in Longview, 
Texas is looking for a Pressroom Mana- 
ger. Applicants should have Urbanite 

ress background and strong leadership 
skills. Quality is a must. Applicants 
should contact James C. (Kit) Yearty, 
Production Director, (214) 757-3311. 
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FROM HERE TO PAGINATION 

We are looking for someone who nows 

the editorial and advertising needs a 

paper’s production process must meet. 

— Who can see how those needs can be 
meet differently in the electronic age; 

— Who can work with editors, artist, ad 
and page builders to introduce new 
technology and make it work for them 
and our newspapers; 

— Who can take us from an ATEX, Mac- 
based DTI ad composition system, 
Monotype, Autokon platform to full 
pagination and the steps beyond. 

We're a 4-daily operation on Massa- 

chusetts’ North Shore. Write John 

Maihos, Personnel Director, Essex 

County Newspapers, Dunham Road, 

Beverly, MA 01915. 


MAILROOM MECHANIC 

The Gwinnett Daily News (a New York 
Times newspaper) located in the Atlan- 
ta area is looking for a mailroom 
mechanic. A minimum of three years 
mailroom mechanical experience with 
Hall stackers and conveyors is 
preferred. Position offers competitive 
salary and benefits plus potential for 
advancement. Send resume to Person- 
nel Department, The Gwinnett Daily 
News, 200 Hampton Green, Duluth, GA 
30136. 


PRESSROOM MANAGER 








Marvelous opportunity awaits an exper- 
ienced offset pressroom manager. The 
Columbus Dispatch is looking for a 
dynamic leader for our new state of the 
art facility. Successful candidates 
should have at least five years of prog- 
ressively more responsible management 
experience. TKS press experience is 
preferred. College degree is also 
preferred. Good starting salary, 
company paid benefits, and desirable 
midwest location. Interested candi- 
dates should apply to: 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
Department of Employee and Labor 
Relations 
34 S. Third Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 


An Equa! Opportunity Employer M/F 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
Need strong motivator, leader for pre- 
press with Royal Zenith Scanner and 
Harris 845 offset pressroom. 30,000 
AM daily in Zone 6, salary negotiable, 
based on experience. Excellent bene- 
fits. Send resume and salary needs to 
Box 4589, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 








PR JOBS. Twice-monthly listing tracks 


current Calif. openings in PR. $30 for 3 
months. For free sample, mail SASE to 
Calif. Communications Connection, PO 
Box 186, Carmichael, CA 95609. 


SALES 
DAUPHIN GRAPHICS the leader in 
remanufacturing goss single width 
pressess is seeking a self motivated 
sales representative. Must possess a 
thorough understanding of the opera- 
tions of Goss singie width presses and 
components. Travel required. Excellent 
benefit package. Send cover letter 
along with resume and salary require- 
ments to: 
Dauphin Graphic Machines Inc. 


Ox 
Elizabeth, PA 17023 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 











9,000 circulation, PM community daily 
in New England region seeks city editor. 
Responsibilities include directing six 
reporters, editing, and laying out pages. 
Ideal candidate could write column 
also. Apply to Walter Zaborowski, 
Editor, Manchester Herald, 16 Brainard 
Place, Manchester, CT 06040. 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 

3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 

4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, N¥ 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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HELP WANTED 


SALES 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 








We're a 16-year old supplier of electron- 
ic pre-press systems to newspapers, 
retailers, and directory publishers, and 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of DuPont, a 
Fortune 10 company. In addition to a 
large, worldwide installed base and a 
future with a complete lineup of stan- 
dard platform UNIX and Macintosh- 
based subsystems or total pagination 
systems for publishers of all sizes. 


You'll coordinate sales and account 
management activities in a multi-state 
Southern region. The successful candi- 
date will have a proven track record sell- 
ing electronic pre-press systems to 
metro newspapers and a good working 
knowledge of pagination concepts. This 
Atlanta-based position offers an 
outstanding compensation plan and 
benefits package, and is available 
immediately. 


Send your resume in strict confidence 
to: 


Keith Vincent 
Regional Manager 


Camex 
1100 Circle 75 Pkwy. Suite 800 
Atanta, GA 30339 


Distributors Wanted -- Leading edge 
company with unique distribution plan 
has the right products at precisely the 
right time -- Top 1% income attainable 
-- (404) 925-9645 recorded message. 








What you really value is 
what you miss, not what 
you have. 

Jorge Luis Borges 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 











ADMINISTRATIVE 


Colorado newspaperman, with both 
competitive editorial and competitive 
advertising successes, seeks to be your 
compassionate, profitable publisher for 
your Colorado daily, weekly(ies), 


magazine. 
Box 4596, Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager with smail daily in 
Zone 2,3,4. oe in all departments 
plus commercial printing. Please 
respond to Box 4595, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Looking for challenging management 
position in Pacific Northwest. Fifteen 
years of advertising, marketing and 
management skills. Daily, weekly and 
trade journal experience. Hands-on 
management style. Reply Box 4574, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


National Acct. exec, currently employ- 
ed, seeks sales/management position 
outside NYC Metro area. 7 years experi- 
ence with MBA. Box 4548, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


INFO GRAPHICS 
Freelance maps, charts, diagrams. 25 
years experience, reasonable rates call 
J.C. (203) 638-2663. 


CIRCULATION 


Multi-experienced 25+ years circula- 
tor. Strong in sales, leader. Box 5302, 
Orange, CA 92613 (714) 774-1995. 
































sified ad copy: 


number is required. 


the ad should run. 





Attention Advertisers: 


Please note these reminders when sending clas- 


-Please specify an exact classification within a 
section of ads: for instance, Equipment & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting; Industry Services- 
Consultants; Help Wanted-Sales. Help us put 
your ad where it will do you the most good. 

-Be sure to indicate how many times you wish 
the ad to appear, and whether an E&P box 


-Orders for classified display advertising should 


include the number of columns and inches you 
wish the ad to be, as well as how many weeks 


Remember—in all correspondence regarding 
your ad, please include a copy of the invoice. 
Thank you for helping us serve you better! 


E&P Classified Department 


Sekhar & Pubbdsiner GP 


11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y 10011 » 212 675 4380 


POSITIONS WANTED 





EDITORIAL 





12 years in news, features, politics, 
sports; can write, spell, edit and relate; 
muitiple civic & journalism awards; 
know layout, design, photography, 
~—s management & value. 

Box 4537, Editor & Publisher. 





Award-winning sports writer seeks 
career advancement. Experienced in 
high school and —_ athletics. Reply 
to Box 4578, Editor & Publisher. 


Award-winning environmental/outdoor 
writer seeks job in Zone 7 or 8. Call J.D. 
(307) 548-2217 days, 548-7646 
nights. 


BET I'M BETTER. Experienced repor- 
ter, talented and veratile, seeks GA job. 
Blake, (504) 387-6271. 


COLUMNIST with special appeal! to 
working class people will make former 
readers subscribe again. | work the 
streets looking for those anonymous 
people whose everyday struggles would 
never make ii into print if it weren't for 
me. The extra dimension | would give 
your paper will be obvious once you read 
the columns I’ve produced. Very simply, 
readers relate to the people | write 
about. Reply to Box 4576, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR/WIRE EDITOR 
National-International wire editor with 
foreign experience looking for position 
as wire editor or copy editor. Excellent 
editing and writing skills. Supervisory 
experience. Reply to Box 4577, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED COP REPORTER 
Loves breaking news and enterprise. 
Accurate, efficient, very reliable. Also 
has courts, government, business 
experience. Seeks position on 
100,000+ daily. Box 4591, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Experienced writer seeks features and/ 
or arts and entertainment position with 
medium daily or promotions depart- 
ment with arts organization. Clips and 
references available. Prefer Zones 1, 2 


or 5. 
Write to: PO Box 97, Fayette, OH 
43521. 























If you’re a busy executive who needs a 
top-notch assistant, look no more. | 
have 11 years experience as an editor 
and reporter on 4.daily papers, plus 
experience coordinating projects for two 
African American writers’ groups. | can 
meet deadline, shepherd a project from 
beginning to successful end, work with 
people at all levels, be a team player or 
play a lone hand, all with a sense of 
humor. Willing to relocate for right posi- 
tion. All inquiries to Box 4593, Editor & 
Publisher. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Make your editorial page come alive in 
prose and in picture. Editorial cartoon- 
ist seeks full-time position. Also profi- 
cient in caricature and illustration. 
Experienced, fast, clean ~— style. 
Please reply Box 4562, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR 
Seeks opportunity at mid-large AM. 
Eight years experience handling all desk 
responsibilities and covering it all. Call 
Steve (301) 486-7440. 


Sports Writer 
With 9 years experience seeks job on 
mid to large-sized daily. Excellent 
writer, good starter and accepts any 
challenge. Good feature writer and can 
do desk work. Call William at (816) 
232-7343. 


Sports writer that has done it all and 
done it well. Three-plus years at 
600,000 daily. Call Kevin (508) 
922-2703. 


Washington journalist seeks reporting/ 
writing job on quality daily or magazine. 
Seasoned newsman; speciality is 
feature writing. Relocation no problern. 




















Box 4526, Editor & Publisher. 





Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 





FACSIMILE 


Experienced director of facsimile 
service available to create profitable 
worldwide facsimile newspaper or other 
publication. Box 4583, Editor & 
Publisher. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


Freelance Photographer with 7 years 
experience seeks staff position. | am a 
self starter with a good news and visual 
sense. Computer graphic experience. 
Call Mike (206) 937-341 if 


To give 100% to being a top photogra- 
pher and a team player for a newspaper. 
In addition | offer enthusiasm, creativi- 
ty, high energy, and the ability and 
determination and equipment to tackle 
any assignment. Zone 9 staff position 
wanted. Debbie Dixon. Box 4579, 
Editor & Publisher. (Entry-level). 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Experienced production manager seeks 
position in Northern New England. 
Strong in prep and comp. Call Jim at 
(715) 382-4263. 























day: E&P Employment Zone Chart 
Use zone number to indicate location 
~ Lt. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Dan Ehrlich 


As the post-Cold War era opens, 
the world media — bulging with high- 
tech equipment and record numbers 
of eager young journalists — are 
tooling up to meet the challenge of the 
90s with the prospect of the freest 
flow of information ever imagined. 

Yet, as an American journalist 
living abroad, to me the U.S. press 
seems to be locked into reverse gear 
with less space for foreign news and a 
continued obsession with local cover- 
age. This was bad enough in the past 
but, in an age of “one world market” 
where we are basically all in the same 
boat, it is unbelievable. 


This insular obsession and a lack of 
information about people in other 
lands accounts for most foreign criti- 
cism of our newspapers. In most 
quality European sheets there will 
always be a story or two about the 
U.S.A., if not more. However, Brit- 
ish journalists and tourists, for exam- 
ple, continually complain they rarely 
see a story about Britain in U.S. 
papers. 

Then again, why should they, when 
there is a PTA or Donald Trump on 
the agenda? After all, Americans are 
getting to read what they want. 


Indeed, you could theorize the 
Cold War lasted as long as it did due to 
mutual ignorance by the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. about each other, but this 
ignorance was based on different rea- 





(Ehrlich is an American free-lance 
writer based in London.) 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








j To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| _ Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| = year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 














sons. The Soviet people craved infor- 
mation from the West but were pre- 
vented from getting it by a totalitarian 
regime. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans, taking for granted a nation with 
the world’s freest flow of information, 
could care less about the Soviet peo- 
ple, and most other foreigners for that 
matter. 

This was brought home to me 
recently in sophisticated New York 
when I was told by a radio news direc- 
tor of one of the big three nets that 





A U.S. journalist abroad looks at journalism here 


whose embers are still burning, with 
the government hoping to get a ruling 
that will stop publishers printing sto- 
ries it does not like or which it feels 
should remain wrapped in secrecy. 
Ten years from the 21st century, 
Britain remains the most secretive of 
all major Western nations. It is a fact 
that keeps reporters earning their 
money — there is no right to know in 
Britain. Maybe if the U.S. media had 
to contend with these obstacles they 
might realize how cushy things have 








Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
American press is engaged in its own brand of less 
sensational popularism giving people what they want, 
helping them share the fantasy. 





“We get too much stuff about Europe 
anyway. Who cares? We won the 
war.” Don’t laugh. He was serious 
and it is sad, mainly for America. 

Looking at our closest international 
pal, Great Britain, you find a press 
that is competitive, dynamic, weli- 
written and well-read. Whether it’s 
Rupert Murdoch’s right-wing Sun, or 
the new quality Independent, these 
sheets are read — or, in the Sun’s 
case, looked at — religiously. 

Britain’s nine national dailies sell 
15 million copies a day — not bad for 
a country of 55 million. That is not all. 
Just as in the U.S.A., British cities 
have their own metro dailies, too, 
many of which carry more foreign 
news than their American counter- 
parts. 

Yet, what British journalists 
admire most about the U.S. press is 
something we now apparently take 
for granted — our First Amendment 
guarantees and, additionally, the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

For as vibrant and volatile as the 
British press is, on the bottom line, it 
is still potentially under the govern- 
ment’s thumb. For example, the 
national papers recently were forced 
to adopt a code of conduct after years 
of tabloid sensationalism drove the 
Thatcher government to the brink of 
passing anti-press laws. 

When word is leaked of an impend- 
ing story deemed to be against the 
national interest or defamatory to the 
royal family, a court injunction can 
stop publication. Of course, there is 
the long-running Spycatcher fiasco, 





been and how they have abused their 
rights by not using them. 

While British journalists admire 
our rights, both conservative and lib- 
eral scribes alike are sickened by the 
way we waste them and, in doing so, 
abrogate our responsibility to inform 
readers of the truth. 

The most notable incident reported 
here lasted eight years. The pres- 
idency of Ronald Reagan was 
regarded in the British press circles as 
the most sleazy, dishonest and incom- 
petent of this century. Yet, it was also 
widely reported how Ronnie left 
office, his Teflon finish still intact, 
largely because the U.S. medix were 
afraid to attack him — he was just too 
popular. 

This demonstrated a major differ- 
ence how the two press systems oper- 
ate. In Britain, the editors and jour- 
nalists control the running of the 
newspapers, not the advertising 
departments. True, many papers are 
run by power-hungry press barons 
but their main goal is power through 
the pen, not by selling ad space. Ina 
nation where knowledge is synony- 
mous with power, the dissemination 
of information is a luxury and a trust. 

Of course, we know that in the 
U.S.A. just the opposite is the case, 
and that is really why venerable old 
Ronnie was not hit hard by our media. 
Most American dailies do not exist to 
inform. Like most things in the U.S. 
these days, they are in place to make 
money. They do this by selling ads. 
The news.has become mere window 

(Continued on page 68) 
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NOVATIVE 
ENTERTAINING 
PROVOCATIVE 


Universal Press Syndicate celebrates 
two decades of delivering exceptional comic 
art features to newspapers, promising many 

exciting years ahead. 


‘SYNDICAT E 


4900 Main Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 


© 1990 Universal Press Syndi 





For Scrip Howard 
futureist 
the future NOW 


Brighter colors...sharper definition . : 
...no rub-ott...energy savings and | ink ~~ 
environmental safety. The potential 
benefits of flexography have attracted 
newspapers attention for years. | 

Now Scripps Howard—working 
in close cooperation with the 
Rochester Institute of Technology— 
is leading the way toward realizing 
that potential. 

With funding from the Scripps 
Howard Foundation, RIT is con- 
ducting significant new research at 
The Knoxville News-Sentinel into 
the many variables that can affect 
flexo quality. This research has 
helped fine-tune Scripps Howard's 
flexo operation in Knoxville, and has 
been applied to the development of 
our newest, state-of-the-art flexo 
plant at The Evansville Courier in 
Evansville, Indiana. 

The Scripps Howard/RIT 
research is available to any paper 
through the Newspaper Flexo Users | 
Group. For information, contact 7 ae 
George Hamilton, director, RIT of en of he fst tions pret on Tee Cours we fee pra. Tac pap ag 
Center for Newspaper Operations, 9 Pr=duction January 15 
716/475-7023. reps: 

Scripps Howard, RIT and flexo— a F = SCRIPPS HOWARD 
printing tomorrow’ newspapers ee NEWSPAPERS 


today. DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 
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